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1)*?:^ ♦• NOTE. 

ALTHOUGH I could not but be gratified, by the opinion, 
which several intelligent individuals expressed to me, that the 
letters, signed " Franklin," which I communicated for insertion 
in the" Aurora," might produce some public advantage, if cir- 
culated in a pamphlet; yet I could not persuade myself, to pro- 
cure such a publication, because I 'did not consider the merit of 
the letters to be such, as to secure a sale, to the amount even of 
the mere expense of printing. A number of public spirited per- 
sons, however, having defrayed the expense of an edition chiefly 
for gratuitous circulation, I have cheerfully aided, in revising the 
succeeding pages, from the same motive, which induced me to 
%vrite them — the desire to be useful. 

It is very probable, that I never should have written a page 
on such a subject, if I had not acted as chairman, of the commit- 
tee on roads and internal navigation, during the session, of the 
legislature, of 1809-10: that situation made it my duty td seek 
for information, and also enabled me to ascertain some of the 
causes of the backwardness of Pennsylvania, in undertaking 
Works for internal improvements. Having some leisure, I 
communicated th^ result of my inquiries in the succeeding let- 
ters; for the imperfections of which, I can offer no other apolo- 
gies, than, that the subject was altogether new to me, a few- 
months before I began to write, and that the means of information, 
at the command of any individual whatever, are much more 
limited than is generally supposed. 

W J. D- 
December 1810. 
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LETTER I 



irStLOW CITX2BNS, 

THE events md incidents, which are ev^iy day occunitig, 
at home and abroad, arc too ^nerally regarded by you as mere 
matters of curiosity; you do n^t receive them, as they really 
ought to be received, as so many admonitions to you, to attend 
seriously to your own internal concerns. It is with the hope of 
attracting your attention to this most mterestjng of all subjects, 
at the present moment, that I propose to offer you my sentiments 
in a plain and familiar style, upon these several points: 

1. Your own conduct and the conduct of your representa* 
lives, with respect to internal improvements. 

2. Why you ought now to be particularly attentive to your 
internal concerns. 

3. The adequacy of the resources of the commonwealth tQ 
internal improvements. \ , 

4. What internal improvements deserve immediate attention. 

5. What other states are doing. 

6. The consequences of our activity or indolence. 

On the first pomt^ One of the most valuable rights, which, 33 
individuals, we enjoy, under the spirit and letter of our consti- 
tution, is thiat of fully expressing our opinions respecting men 
and measures. To exercise this right should not be the mere 
effect of inclinaticm, we should be bound in duty to exercise it 
whenever any of us honestly thinks that the public welfare re- 
quires it. 

No doubt, it is under this impression that so many, every day, 
complain to you of your agents, and it as certainly is under this 
impression that I am now about to complain to you— against 
yourselves. 

If I were to say, that you have, individually, betrayed a disre- 
gard for the best interests of the commonwealth, I should un- 
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doubtedly do many erf you great injustice; but may I not say 
thai you have, collectively, been negligent in the performance of 
those duties, upon the faithful exercise of which so much of our 
public and private prosperity depends? 

This, I think, I can aver, without giving offence^ and I will en- 
deavor to shew you, that, in thus expressing myself, I simply 
speak the truth* 

Our governments are established for the happiness of the whole 
people, and that this end may be attained, it is wisely decreed 
that the whole people shall regulate their government, and decide 
how their happiness can and shall be supported. If, therefore, 
your government does not answer the purposes of its formation, 
it is because you, who are constitutionally bound to keep it in 
life and vigor, do not perform your duties. 

It is for this neglect of your duty that I am now about to ac- 
cuse you. You have every year the power to correct abuses, you 
have your representatives always within convenient control^ you, 
therefore, are chargeable with the sins of omission or mal-prac- 
tice committed by those representatives, it b your fault, and t# 
your shame, if they are incapable or indolent. 

If your representatives were chosen for four, six, or nine 
years, I might well excuse you, attach all my censure to them, 
and wish the time of service were abridged; but as your repre-r 
sentatives in the lower house of assembly, serve but for tliree or 
four months, and then return into the midst of you, and as your 
senators are very frequently within dontrol, there is no excuse, for 
you. If your representatives are not fit to perform, or if they do 
not perform the iJuties required of them by the spirit of our in- 
stitutions, the letter of our laws, and the existing circumstances 
of our commonwealth — ^the fault is yours, and unless you inter- 
fere, it is in vain to expect reform from them. 

What are the duties of a representative? Our state constitu* 
tion gives us the power as well as the right to regulate our own 
internal affairs, and we choose representatives to perform this 
duty. Our delegates, therefore, are bound to promote by all 
possible means the welfare of their constituents; and how is this 
welfare to be promoted? the means, by which, at all times, the 
happiness of communities has been promoted, are all within our 
reach; our representatives have it in their power, by rewards and 
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\ bounties to stimulate the genius and industry of the citizen; they 

have the ability to introduce the improvements, which men bf 

experience arid enlightened minds, are every day announcing, in 

agriculture, arts, manufactures and science; they have it in their 

power to. borrow, from the institutions, not only 6f our sister 

. states, but even of European nations, fit models for our imitation; 

they may improve the minds of those advanced in life, and give 

the rising youth, of both sexes, the foundation of knowlege, love 

i of country, virtue and industiy ; they can so direct the energies 

\ and resources of this commonwealth, as to make our citizens 

on the Delaware and Susquehanna, intimately acquainted with 

,tl^eir brethren on the Allegheny and Ohio; and they may make 

the capital of the east and the resources of the west mutually 

aid each other. 

Could there be a finer field for the exercise of every virtue and 
talent, than is thus opened to your representatives? could any 
man desjre an opportunity more inviting, than there is thus held 
out, for raising an honorable reputation among his fellow citizens, 
by promoting their essential interests? 

Yet with ,all these means and inducements for virtuous actions, 

what has been done? You have had twenty-seVen years of uninter- 

! rupted peace, yet there has scarcely been any improvement in 

I this commonwealth, for which you can say you are indebted to 

• the intelligence or liberality of your state legislature. Tlve litt 

that has been done, was executed with so bad a grace as to rob 

the act of all the merit of frei will; many of your representatives 

would even now, if they could, destroy what has been done; and 

it is notorious that individuals, proposing internal iniiprovementg, 

have been so often accused of the most unworthy motives or met 

I by the most bitter taunts, as to render it a most unpleasant task 

I for any man to urge your representatives to do their duty. 

Yes, I ask, when you reflect upon what might have been done, 
i why is it that there is not a system of general" education? why 
has not the injunction of the constitution, that the poor shall be 
taught gratis, which your representatives all swear to obey, been 
I executed? why are our principal rivers and;streams obstructed? 
; why is your timber, to the amount of millions, rptting or burnt 
. instead of being brought to a ready market? why are two- thirds 
\ of your lands in a state of wilderness? why do the people of the 



fiMt) VrCtt, iKMth tod south, think their intei^ests at variaiiGe? 
Why is it, that there is not a canal in Pennsylvania, ^hich of all 
the states requires canals most? why has noi the state held out 
Encouragement to the farmer, manufacturer and mechanic? why 
have Qurskilful and ingenious citizens been compelled to seek 
paltry capitals from private individiials, to enable them to ex- 
l^iore and work our mines, improve our miU-seats, .and enrtdt 
the state by employing its immense intenial resources? Why, ya 
fine, is it that Pennsylvania, with a greater white populalioa than 
toy of her sister estates, and with abilities equal to any of thenii 
' is surpassed by several of them in internal improvements. 

Shall I answ^er for you? Because ^ou have been careless in the 
choice of representatives. 

If you have not amongst you men, that, are fit tx> be the law- 
yers of a great commonwealth, you are in a deplorable con- 
edition indeed; but I flatter my$elf, that this is not' die case; I am 
induced to think that the fault is entirely yours, and that you heed- 
lessly nominate and elect representatives without satis&ctorily 
ascertaining that they are fit to be legislators. 

The&e truths I tell you, without any regard or reference what- 
ever to parties; they aj^ly perhaps, with equal force, to republi- 
cans and federalists, for amongst both it is too often the case that 
candidates are selected more for their political than for their 
general merits* Not that 1, by any means, condemn an honest 
ieal for those persons, on whose political principles and firmness 
you can most rely; I merely condemn your indifierence about 
^at intelligence and that-capacity, without which representatives 
can reixler but little service either political or municipaL 

Hugust ISthy 1810. 

LETTER IL 

I HAVE said that, owing to your carelessness in choosing 
srcpresentatives, the legislature of this state has accomplished but 
Very few of the objects of its institution; its laws resemble the 
petty acts of a borough corporation, and bear no marks of an 
enlightened regard for the interests of so great a commonwealth. 
This negligence did not produce such striking effects as its 



contimiation must now do, because the whole of our population 
has hitherto been almost entirely involved directly or indirectly 
in a widely extetided foreign comnfierce; now, however, that we 
have little or no foreign trade, the legislator must support the 
husbandman and manufacturer, and must endefavor to equalize 
their dependence upoq each other, or else we shall deplorably 
,feel liie consequences of a loss of foreign intercourse. In a sub- 
i^que&t letter I will etilarge upon this point. 

Some ycarfc ago, we were accustomed to boast (rf our ad- 
vancement in intenud improtements, and felt delighted at being , 
ranked at home and abroad as the first among the states^ But 
can we, at this day, claim this proud pre-eminence? We may 
indeed safely own, that, comparing our relative situation with that 
of the eastern states, we equal them in the usefulness and ex- 
tent of our manufactures, of leather, woollen, linen, and cotton 
cloths, iron; steel, and silver; and perhaps excel our immediate 
neighbors: but we must also confess, that, we are excelled by 
&em all in public enterprize, and in those great objects of in- 
ternal improvement, upon which will ultimately depend the rela- 
tive value of ^land8 and manu&ctures. 

In the eastern as well as in our neighboring states, the valufc 
and even necessity of tump&e roads is no longer disputed; 
experience has dissipated prejudices which prevailed against 
them, and public bounty is in those states as ready as private 
enterprize to promote their extension: but in our legislature, 
there not OBiy prevails an indisposition to aid turnpike roads by 
state funds, but to allow their formation even by cori:)orate com- 
panics^. Instead of legblating upon a large and liberal scale, cal- 
culated to do service and honor to this commonwealth, many 
of your representatives spec^ and vote as if they represented no 
more than their own families, or at furthest the particular coun- 
ties they inhabit. Some of them call themselves exclusive friend# 
of economy, and pretend that their popularity depends upon vo- 
ting against improving the state! others have the hardihood to 
say that you are more benefited by having a paltry interest from 
the bank, than if your money was invested in stocks for roads 
or canals: they are so ignorant as not to know, that money in- 
vested in bank stock is waste in comparison with its employment, 
in enabling you to carrj'' your produce and manufactures to 



cyery market, and in raising the value of your, woods as well as 
of your cleared lands. 

Several instances, of such incapacity and shallow policy, came 
60 directly under my own observation, last winter, that I will 
mention some of them in detail, to shew you how necessary a 
change of men will be, if you desire a change of measures. 

An application was made to the legislature, for a sum of money 
to aid in impro.ving the road from Pennsborough to the mouth 
of Tawanda creek: the importance of this road will be con- 
ceived, when I mention that it is the road chiefly. used by persotis 
travelling to and from Tioga Point, and by which salt can be 
most safely conveyed to the central counties of the common- 
wealth; in the winter of 1808-9, great quantities of salt, were 
.brought from the state of New-Yt>rk, by this road, and sold at 
oite dollar, to one dollar twenty-five cents per bushel of fifty-six 
to sixty pounds. Your wise representatives, however, refused 
any aid whatever. 

There had been some trifling appropriations made prior to 
the last session, for opening the east and west road.* With 
these afid private funds, it had been opened to a very consider- 
able extent, but further aid was necessary to complete it. Ap- 
plication was made, either for a grant from the treasury, or for 
the proceeds of k tax to be levied upon the lands in the counties, 
through which the road to be opened was to pass: both were 
refused, so that the money already expended has been produc- 
tive of little or no benefit, and some parts of the road that were 
opened are again covered with underwood and impassable. Yet 
this is one of the most important roads contemplated in this com- 
monwealth, as you may find on inspection of the state map, on 
which it is laid down; its course is from the Cochectontumpike, 
through all the northern counties, to the west line of the state; 
it is one of the shortest and best; routes of communication be- 
tween the eastern and western states, and might be made an im- 
portant means of intercourse between this state and all the coun- 
try borderingon lakes Erie and Ontario. 

* Since I wrote this letter, I have learned with great pleasure, that 
private exertion* have in some degree completed, what the legislature 
was in vain asked to perform. ' 



An application was made, to induce the state to subscribe for 
a part of the stock of the companies to be incorporated for 
making a tufnpike road from Perkiomen bridge to Reading} 
and another from Sunbury to Aaronsburgh. All the circum- 
, stances, connected with these contemplated roads, the chain of 
connection, the populous country tp be passed through, and 
facility of formation, rendered the receipt of common interest for 
the stock to be taken, highly probable; but even if no such ex- 
pectation could be entertained for several years, if but two or 
three per cent, could be realized for the first six years, the stock 
would hare certainly become valuable after that time; wise men, 
however, would not have calculated in this way, they would have 
computed the immense benefits, in settlenpient and cultivation, 
and in saving time and labor, which such improvements would 
produce. But your representatives, who think themselves as j 
wise aa^ any representatives on earth, refused to invest any money I 
in this stock, because they could not at once realize as much| 
money as by dabbling in bai^k stocks. 

Applications have been repeatedlj^ made for aid to enable the 
company, specially incorporated for the purpose, to open the 
contemplated canal between the Susquehanna and SchuylkiH; 
but hitherto your representatives have rejected all the proposi- 
tions made by the company, they disapprove of the modes of 
relief recommended, and yet will not propose any one them- 
selves. At the last session, one of your wisest representatives, by 
repute, declared that it would be impossible to make that canal, 
although every man of sense and reading knows that under- 
. takings, much more difficult, have been completed not only in 
Europe but in our own country. 

The same impolitic contempt for the tni^ sources of happi- 
ness, has .characterised the proceedings of the legislature with 
respect to manufactures: an intelligent gentleman, writing to me 
on the subject, says, "I am grieved and mortified to think how 
lamentably deficient our legislature is, respecting domestic ma- 
nufactures, sheep, &;c. and how careless they are about agricul- 
tural knowlege; they refused last year to give one thousand 
dollars to the premium society, and would not purchase some 
eopies of the memoirs of the agricukural society of Philadelphia, 
to be distributed for public information— yet they voted one 
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* diousand ddlars to print the laws in GemMm, .which I have no 
doubt are at thb moment useless lumber in some of the offices 
at L4ancaster." 

' When you refltet upon such instsuices as these, which are 

but a few of those within my knowlege, you cannot be surprised, 

that hundreds of our farmers and manufacturers are emigrating 

to the western states, every spring and fall; that you cannot get 

your produce to market at as cheap a rate as your neighbors can 

< get theirs; that your lauds do not bear so high a price or becom^e 

I 'BO soon as well settled as those of New-York or Ohio; that 

f your woods are bwmt instead of being sdd; that your own 

f capital, Philadelphia, has been surpassed by New- York, and is 

now successfully rivalled by Baltimore; nor can you be asft)- 

> mshed that so large a portiam of our population and even some 

members of yom* legislature are destitute of the manners and 

( acquirements of a well regulated society.^ 

There is no remedy for this shameful slate of stagnation, in 
which we are placed, unless you will undertake to apply one: 
it is not only your own happiness and honor, that are at stake, 
but the welfare of your posterity. There are niany, who wiH 
not fail to attribute the defective legislation, which I have men- 
tioned, to your form of ^vernment; they will hold up your i 
indifference in order to deride our representative democracy; and 
whatever you may think, there are also many whose doubt^ about 
free government will be strengthened, if you persist in the selec- 
tion of men totally unfit to be burgomasters much less legisla- 
tors for acommonwealth. 

Jugust ISthy 1810. 

LETTER IIL 

ON the second point — In my two first letters to you, my 
if lends, I endeavored to shew, that you have been culpably ne- 
glectful in your choice of representatives, and that public duty 
as well as private interest ought to make you more circumspect 
ip future. 

It is my purpose to explain in the present letter, why you 
ought at this time particularly to-be well represented, and why 



I our (ywn intehial concerns ought to be strictly an^ e&ctually 
■ attended to. 

It is an axbm amongst writers upon political economy, ^t 

I the causes, which produce wealth and power in a state, ai^ 

I either those which arise from or belong to the state itself, Of 

I those which are extraneous or incidental. We have been so for- 

I tunate in America as to be possessed of both those sources of 

i weahh; it is to their united existence heretofore that we must 

I attribute the astonishing progress of our country to a first jrank 

\ amongst nations. v 

I We have had these advantages in our^lres, a new countr}% 

priority of settlement, local situation, and a climafe neither too 

warm and therefore not creating indolence, not too cold and 

I therefore not rendering the faculties tc»pid: we have had an indus- 

trious and inventive peofJe, a diversity of soil and ^eat intemM 

resources; and, fhough last, not least important, we have had 

institutions or forms of ^vernment, encouraging industry, and 

I not such as in Europe degrade and impoverish mankind. 

And, we have had, as incidental circumstances; 1st, the capi- 
tal, skill and industry of large numbers of emigrants driven, by 
I war, taxes and oppression from Europe; — ^2diy, an immense 
1 trade in foreign productions, under our neutral flag, owing to 
^ universalky of warfare amongst European states; and 3dly, 
an equally great demand for our own produce; in consequence 
of die cessation of intercourse between states, who could fumidli 
gugIi produce to each other, and also in consequence of the di« 
minution of productive labor owing to the consumption of men 
, in armies and in 'b|i€tle. 

Under s^ch natural and artificial advantages, we have thriven 

I ut a rate unexampled in the annals of mankind; we have thriven 

: perhaps to6 fast, for lasting happiness; and, therefore, instead of 

repining at the check that has been put to our prosperity as tQ 

wealth, we should rejoice that we have escaped intoxication. 

Our career has, I say, been stopped; events have of late oc- 
curred, by which we have lost the most important of the inci- 
I dental causes of wealth — an unbounded commerce. The pre- 
I sent, therefore, is the tiine for your legislators to act. 
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The policy of the belligerents,* either solely directed to the 
distress of each other, or to that and our depression also, has de- 
prived us of any carrying trade whatever, except in our own 
produce, or under special licence; and we are besides shut out 
from nearly all the markets for our own produce, which were 
formerly the most^ lucrative. 

On the other hand, the maritime and colonial system of 
Britain, is now so firmly and inflexibly enforced, that we cannot 
safely trade to any* but British ports, in Europe, Asia, or Africa. 
Whilst, on the other hand, the continental system, established 
by France is so rigidly enforced, that, even if our vessels should 
escape Briti^ cruizers, their confiscation on the European con- 
tinent may be anticipated as almost a matter of certainty. 

A carrying trade in foreign produce therefore we cannot ex- 
pect; a marine t lor our own produce is nearly as desperate; and 
even if a|l that is anticipated from South America should be 
realized, the effects will not be propitious in a commercial view 
to our country; for, the people of South America require very 
little, if any, of our present produce, and they could furnish many 
of our present staple articles cheaper than We could. 

Many may imagine that the effects, which we now feel, from 
the several measures of policy pursued by France and England, 
will not be experienced much longer: but I am of an opposite 
opinion. England's salvation depends upon her securely holding 
the monopoly of trade, and slie will continue to wage war, since 
peace would wrest that monopoly from her. France cannot, 
without eflforts and good fortune such as never have been felt 
t>y her navy during the present war, accomplish any object by 
. ' force; her continental system, therefore, will last with the war. 
So that during the war we cannot calculate with certainty iq)Ofi 
a demand in Europe, notwithstanding smuggling and false pa- 
pers, for above a part of oiu' produce. 

* Since the date of this letter, France has unexpectedly changed 
her policy, but Irom what causes is very much questioned. It yet re- 
mains to be seen, whether this important event will produce an} 
change in favor of American trade: I am of opinion that, the neces- 
sity for attention to our internal concerns is not and cannot be dimi- 
nished by this or by any other occurrence. 

November^ 1810. 
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Those, who hdd up the flattering, prospects of a peace or of 
the efifects of such an events upon our country, have not, in my 
judgment, a sound foundation ^for their hypoth^is. It is not 
&ir to anticipate wliat will be the European continental demand 
for our produce, at the close of this war, from a calculation 
of its amount before or during the war. The opening Spanish 
America, for instance, may mar all these expectations. But there 
9re other reasons, why we should not flatter ourselves with the 
hope of soon seeing our merchant ships again out number those 
of any qther nation, even as carriers of our own produce. 

The current of commerce with American states and colonies 
being stopped, by the influence of Napoleon's continental system, 
trade will open for itself a new channel. Indeed this result has 
already in some measure been witnessed, and all the aid of Napo- 
Icon's resources has been given to promote its success, by 
making all Eufope as it were one family, mutually contributing 
to the wants and conveniences of each other by agriculture, sci 
ence, arts, manufactures, and internal communications. For in- 
stance, much tobacco has within the last four or five years been 
raised in France and some cotton has also been produced. If, 
however, these, and other such articles cannot be raised in 
France, Napoleon's influence will soon obtain a suitable field for 
the cultivation of tobacco in the Ukraine, and for the cultivation 
of both cotton and tobacco in Turkey or Greece, if not by favor, 
by compulsion. 

If, in addition to this obvious effect of changing the channd 
of commerce, we reflect that, when peace sliall take place; the 
European continent will impose heavy commercial restrictions^- 
in order to preserve the new commercial channel or to increase 
its marine; it will, I think, be considered infatuation to k>ok 
forward to any such commerce, speculation and profit, as we 
have hitherto witnessed and obtained. 

When, therefore, a suspension of foreign trade tod reduction 
of mercantile profits are not merely expected but actually felt; 
when there is every reason to believe that there will continue to 
be, during this war as well as at its close, such a suspension and 
such a reduction — it is time for us to turn in upon ourselves, ^nd 
inquire whether we cannot, by internal regulations, compen- 
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tote for the losses necessarily sucoeeding such events and charges 
as we have ail witnessed. 

It is the peculiar business of the legislature to see, that the 
tecessity or demand, which originally called forth inventions, 
enterprise and capital, shall not cease to operate. If our mer* 
chants can no longer make fortuneG^ by foreign trade, they have 
abundant scope for enterprise at home; if those who have hither^ 
to pursued the arts and trades connected with commerce, caa-* 
not now find full employment, our infant manufactories afford 
them abundant means for exercising their industry; if the de* 
mand for our produce has so &r diminished as to induce the 
Birmer to make one or more of his sons manufacturers of cot^ 
ton, wool, flax, iron or leather, he cannot doubt their success: 
but, much depends upon the legislature, it can, if composed of 
intelligent men, so manage the resources of our commonwealth 
zs to afford protection to every description of our population, 
and to make the merchant, fanner, manu&cturer and mechanic 
mutually necessary and beneficial to each other. 

At such a time as the present, therefore, when a revolution 
is really, however imperceptibly, going on; when the very covet- 
ouaness of our commercial men has thwarted their views and 
thrown them upon the protecticm of that country, whose rights 
9nd laws too many of them disregarded; when the mad pursuits 
of foreign trade must be abandoned for internal objects, or must 
involve those engaged in it in inevitable ruin — it becomes yom 
imy fellow citizens, to send to your councils men of sense and 
information; men, who wiU take advantage of passing events, by 
equally encouraging agriculture, spience, arts and manufactures; 
«nen< who will employ the resources of the state in establishing 
substantial internal improvements, and whose knowlege will ex- 
tend beyond the puixhasg^gnd sale of JlubliSL§£S! 

LETTER IV. 

In the preccdmg letters I have complained of your indiffer- 
ence respecting the choice of yoiir representatives, and I have 
endeavored to convince you, that, at the present crisis, you can- « 
^\ be too. attentive in your selection of men, upon whom it will 
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depend whether ure ^hall remain in our present $tate of internal 
apathy, or rival our neighbors in enterprize and zeal for im- 
provements. 

The third point, respecting the resources of the common- 
wealth, I proceed to notice in the present letter, 

fo ondex that you may know tl^e nature and amount of the or- 
dinary e^cpences of your government, and the means by which 
those expences are defrayed; and in order that you may learn 
the future, and amount of the deficiency or excess of the income, 
I lay before you, in the first place, an official statement of the 
whole of the. receipts and expenditures at the treasury, for one 
year, ending the 30th November, 1809, (during one half of which 
the embargo was in force.) 

RECEIPTS. 

Bolh. Cis. 

For lands, - . . 318,129 49 

Dividends and interest on bank stock, - 120,108 15 

Auction duties, - - - 33,635 22 

Tavern licences, - - - 24, 1 16 47 

. Exempt fines, . . • 9,346 17 

Fees of sec. of Corn's, office, • - , 889 07 

Debts, ..... 36,626 53 

Miscellaneous, - - - .. 4,414 70 



547,265 80 



EXPENDITURES. 

Bolls. Cts. 

Eicpenees of government, - • 149,282 02 

Militia expenses, - - - 11,883 60 

Bank stock purchased, - . - 82,544 15 

Improvements, - • - 21,075 34 

Pennsylvania claimants, ... 20,202 44 

Olmstead's case ... 15,898 75 

Pensions, - ... 3,823 89 

' Unfunded debt, .... 2,449 26 

Miscellaneous, - - . . 4,979 26 

312,148 71 
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These receipts and expenses are divisible into ordinary and 
extraordinary; the former comprising those payments and re- 
ceipts, which are made and are obtamed every year as matter of 
course; the latter comprising those which are contingent or de- 
pendent upon varying circumstances. 

Of the receipts for 1809, as above stated, the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
6th and 8th, are ordinary^ such as we calculate upon, for each 
succeeding year,^— they amount to the sum of 193,194 dollars 
and 47 cents. And of those receipts, the 1st and 7th items are 
extraordinary, amounting to 354,756 dollars and 2 cents. 

Of the expenses, as above enumerated, the 1st, 2d, and 7th, 
items form the ordinary expenditure, amounting to the sum of 
164,989 dollars and 51 cents. And of those expenses all the 
other items are extraordinary, amounting to 147,1 50 dollars and 
54 cents. * 

Ordinary receipts— 793,194 dollars 47 cents-r-ordinary ex- 
pense, 164,989 dollars 51 cents. 

Leaving, an annual balance in the treasury of 28,204 dollars 
and 96 cents, to be appropriated at the will of the legislature. 

This sum alone, if annually devoted to useful purposes, could 
produce many beneficial efiFects, but we are not to suppose that 
the ordinary surplus will be stationary; on the contrary, we may 
safely qalculate upon an annual increase. That is, even if our 
population and resources should remain as they are, or at least 
without encouragement, the ordinary income must increase, 
whilst there is no reason to suppose tliat the expenses of our 
government will increase. But should your representatives wise- 
ly employ the surplus funds now at their control, the e&cts must 
be an improving country, an increasing population, thriving 
manufactures, and consequently, an annual addition to our re- 
sources for further improvement. v 

We see that we bad in 1809, nearly 30,000 dollars syrplus 
for that year alone; the state has since purchased additional stocky 
as follows: 
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In the Philadelphia bank, 358 shares at par, 835,800 
In the Farmers and Mechanics bank at 145 

per cent, 208 shares, 15,080 
In the Philadelphia bank, 233 shares at 135 1-4 

per share, 31,513 25 

In the bank of Pennsylvania stock at par** 250,000 

332,393 25 ^ 

The interest upon this sum, therefore will henceforth form an 
item in the ordinary receipts, and averaging the interest at 8 
per cent per annum, the amount of that item will be, 26,592 
dollars and 2 cents, which added to the surplus revenue already 
acquired, will make our ordinary annual income, more than the 
ordinary expense of government, 54,796 dollars and 97 cents. 

Besides this amount of ordinary surplus revenue, there will, 
from the first of October next, be another source of ordinary in- 
come; a law, passed at the last session of the legislature, taxing 
the , offices of prothonotary, recorder, register, &c, throughout 
the commonwealth, will, in all probability, produce about 20,000 
dollars annually. 

So that, if we were even to continue in our present state of 
bomparative stagnation, as to population and improvements, 
there would be at the disposal of the legislature about 75,000 
dollars more than we have an ordinary demand for. And I must 
also mention, that this calculation does not include any interest 
for the stock in roads, &c. w|iich the state possesses to the 
amount of above 40,000 dollars — or any receipts on account of 
state taxes due by many of the counties. 

•* By this purchase at par, the state realized a profit or bonus of 
about 110,000 dollars, and is at liberty to realize a like sum by sub- 
scribing at par for 250,000 more dollars — ^making 220,000 dollars, as 
the price of the renewal of the charter of the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
for twenty-one years. It will be seen, however, that I have not placed 
this 110,000 dollars among the resources of the state, although that 
sum really ibrms a part of the capital at command; for although if the 
state were to sell its stock in market, there . would be a reduction of 
its price, that reduction would not be of much consequence, and in- 
ideed by good management might probably be prevented. 
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Even this should be regarded as a flourkhing «tate of our 
finances; yet encouraging as it is^ it is by no means equal to wtiat 
it might, and no doubt would be, if your affiiirs were untformly 
guided by intelligent men — ^for I have hitherto only enumerated 
tile erdmaxy resources of the state: whilst the extraordinary re- 
sourcjes are such, that, if well attended to, there are no improve- 
ments, whether by roads or canals, which they would not be 
ideqtiate to complete. Yes, fellow citizens, I say, that without 
requiring one cent of tax from you, and even after leaving 75,000 
dollars surplus annually in your treasury, your representatives 
might, by good management of your resources, raise the value 
of your lands, woods, grain, and all your articles of produce and 
manufactures, on an average, at least one-third above their pre- 
sent rate. And yet desirable as this must be, you may depend 
upon it, no such effects will be produced, if you do not send 
more intelligent men than you have hitherto sent, or if you dp 
not instruct them what they should do. 

The extraordinary resources, with the proceeds of which, I 

liave said, so much can be accomplished, are of two kinds — mis- 

cellaneous debts due the state, and debts due for lands. 

The principal miscellaneous debts are the following — 

Balance due in 1809, by the estate of the late John 

Nicholson, - - - g 89,519 32 

Due by the United States for monies advanced by 
this state, in 1794-5, to suppress the western 
insurrection, ... 21,804 64 

By Mr. P. Baynton, - - . 20,000 OO 

By the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, 10,000 00 
By the Easton Delaware bridge company, 7,000 00 

By commissioners of Luzerne county, 1,325 00 

By Wm. M*Dermett, loaned him on interest, 3,000 Oo] 



Amounting altogether to 35 152,648 9< 

It is very true, that there can be no precise calculatipn ma< 
as to the actuz^ sum, which the state will receive on this accoi 
but as the amount due by Mr. Nicholson's estate in 1809, wj 
reduced from 107,729. dollars to the above stated sum, and 
there is no pretence of set-off against the state except on the pj 
of the university, it may be reasonably supposed that by taki 
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proper measuiw the commonwealth ihay acquire two-tWrds of 
the whole amount of tlwse debts— say 100,000 doUars. 

These, however, are much less deserving of notice, either as 
to their nature or amount, than the debts due for lands; and, 
that you may the better understand this point, I will now offer 
an abstract on the subject from the report of the receiver genend 
•f the land oiRce: — 
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Ihrrni January I, 1737 to December 17^- 
^ JaiWiuy 1, 1763, to August 1765. 
- September I76s, to September 1779. 

Jp/ilitatibni. 
~- August S, 1765, to April 17, 1779. 
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■777 
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*- 1784 to 1792. 

- April 2, 1793 to September 23, 179*. 


1-6887 
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9996 

9793 


6891 
17854 
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- September 23, 179* to Nov. 1. 1808. 


3836 


1419 


2437 
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NEW PURCHASE. 

r«.ffi Mav 17, 1785, uTmstcH 1789. 
~ March 1, 1789, to April 2, 1792. 
- April 3, 1792, to November ISOS. J 

Office fees. 










903 

14 

4631 

5070 


523 
3246 


380 

10 

2107 

1814 


30 ( 
20 1 

7 1 
5 . 


911 52,783 tracts, at g 9 each. 


34297 


41515 


S2ra2 


. 



Atneunt, Dollan, 



From this estimate, and from the report of the committee of 
rays and means, made in March 1809, to the house of Vepre- 
entatives, it appears that there were from the year 1737 to Nov. 
;808,©4,297 warrants and applications for lands; that of these, 
.1,515 had been patented or the accounts settled, that 52,783 
facts remain to be paid for; and that, if the whole were patented 
ipon the pririciples of the above estimate, the sum paid into the 
fieasury would amount to three millions, seven hundred and ninety- 
ight thousand Jive hundred and eighty-nine dollars. 
' Many of you M'ill ask, with astonishment, why those debts 
Bve so long remained uncollected, and truly you may well do 
D, for there has not been either policy or justice in permitting 
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these accounts to remain unsettled. It has been impolitic^ because 
the inattention of government for so many years, has put all idea 
of payment without some kind of compulsion, out of the minds 
of most of the debtors; because the use pf this money hitherto 
has been lost to the state; because the interest paid by the 
debtors has not exceeded on an average one per cent, upon the 
Sum due; and because this indulgence has slackened and not 
stimulated industry. It has been unjust^ because those who paid 
for theip lands in the first instance, paid the principal then and d 
course the interest ever since; . that is, A. who paid 100 doUan 
in 1780, enabled the state to raise at least six dollars each yeal 
upon that sum from that time to the present, amounting to 1 
dollars more, whilst B. who bought in 1780, to the amount 
100 dollars on credit, has received equal to 180 dollars by t 
state's indulgence. It has been unjust, because the people 
Philadelphia and the people of the western counties, who paii 
well, have therefore not only maintained the state governmeni 
but contributed to the improving of the very counties whi 
have been defeulters. 

The people, \a ho owe, have not even the excuse of inabili 
to pay; the counties most delinquent are those most wealthyj 
Chester, Lancaster, York, Dauphin and Berks; many who o\v 
in 1808, and who intended to pay if the legislature had exacta 
compound interest, as soon as Uiey found that merely the ol( 
interest would be exacted, returned to their farms, openly avow 
ing that, as they had but one or two'per cent to pay to the sta 
it would be best for them to invest their money in some sto 
and make four or five jx^r cent clear. 

But, when, in 1809, the legislature determined to exact pa; 
ment either of principal or compound interest, there was pai 
into the treasury in the month of August alone, the sura 
220,607 dollars and 22 cents, and there is no doubt but that 
whole sum due, amounting to nearly Jour millions of doL 
would be thus gradually paid, if the kgislature didtheir duty 
the state at large. Instead of that, however, they repealled ai 
last session, the law which had brought such large siims, aia 
which v/ould have continued to bring such sums, into the 
sury, and granted further indulgence until November, 1811. 
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I have been thus particular on this point as well to prove the 
extent of our resources, as to induce you to select men who* 
will bring them into actual operation. 

On the subject generally — 1st* I have shewn that without re- 
sorting to loans or taxes, we can support our state government 
iipon our ordinary income: 2dly. That we can not only do that, 
but place a surplus revenue of 75,000 dollars annually in our 
treasury, for internal improvement, &c. 3dly. That we possess 
extraordinary resources, that is, as it is in reality, money lent 
put during the last 90 years to individuals, now able to return 
it, to the amount of about four millions of dollars. 
;• What intelligent legislators may accomplish with such rcr 
sources, you may readily determine, as well from your own 
knowlege, as from the legislative experience of your members: 
puch, however, has been the apathy or unfitness of those who 
^ve been^ at the head of aflkirs, that the appropriations, or rather 
bayments, made by this state during the last eight or nine years 
lor internal improvements, do not exceed the surplus fevenue 
per one year from an ordinar)'^ income! 

i jiugmt nth. 

: LETTER V. 

IN the last letter, that I addressed to you, I pointed out 
the ordinary and extraordinary resources of the state; the former 
ponsisting of the sum of 75,000 dollars, annually brought into 
tad remaining in the treasury, over and above the expences of 
bur government; the latter consisting of good debts, due to the 
jrtate, amounting to about four millions of dollars, 
r As there could not, in all probability, be more than 300,000 
SoUars advantageously expended, in each year, upon internal 
improvements, and as the receipt of that sum annually may be 
Calculated upon, I might stop here and decline saying more 
Respecting our resources. Some benefit, however, may arise, 
from a further discussion of this point. 

' Persons accustomed to other governments will perhaps smile 
It my calling good debts, vvhich are in part annually paid off, 
Extraordinary resources: I have used the term to shew our ability 
•o improve the state, by these as well as by ordinary nieans, and 
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not because I am not aitoe that there are other extraordkiary 
resources within our controL I will now endeavor to shew that 
if we had not either of the resources mentioned in my last letter^ 
there are others, to which wc might with confidence and pro- 
priety resort. We might nuse a fund, 1st. by taxation — ^2dly« 
by lotteries' — or Sdly. we might command the use of private i 
wealth by incorporating and properly encour^ing companies. 

fFith respect to taxes. I consider these positions as indispu- 
tably correct: 1st. The object of government is to diffuse the 
greatest possible happiness amongst the whole people: 2nd. The 
people cannot be happy without civilization: 3d. The best 
means to promote civilization are to unite men as much as pes* 
sible in societies, and to make them mutually support, and de- 
pend upon each other; 4th. To be happy k is not only neces- 
sary that a man should raise as much com and make as much 
cloth as would support and clothe himself and family, he must 
have a surplus to exchange for certain conveniences which, be 
cannot by his own labour procure, and for giving education ta 
his children: 5th. The greater this surplus to a certain extent 
the more capable the man is of promoting his v ;rn happiness and 
that of others: 6th. It is the business of government so to ma- 
nage the affairs of the state as to facilitate the means of the citi- 
zen for making this suqplus: 7th. This cannot, under our pre- 
sent circumstances, be in any manner so effectually accomplished 
as by forming good roads, canals and bridges, and the more 
these are extended the less we resemble the Indians on our fron- 
tiers, the nearer we approach the object of our creation. 

If these positions are admitted, it follows, that as internal im- 
provements promote the moral and political happiness of the 
people, and as the people themselves are the source of power, it 
is their duty and business to defray the expences of those im- 
provements. Yet your representafives in the legblature shudder 
at the bare mention of taxes, as if in laying them they had inter- 
ests distinct from yours, as if they imagined you would suspect 
them of a desire to put your money in their own pockets and not 
in the treasury for your benefiji Whence does this dread ariit? 
Are you unwilling to contribute? say, one dollar each per year, 
for the promotion of objects, which, if completed, would raise 
the value of your lands, woods and produce one-third at least, 
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abave ihcir pii^ent sate^ I canivotsuppose that this i^ the case, 
I. am more tndined to think th^t mmj of your representatives', 
gam your confidenoe by proftssipa of economy, smd that xnis*- 
takmg your character, they shudder sfi: the name of a tax, as if it 
were synpnymoMS with waste of money; I am of ppinipa, in short; 
that ipany of your representative^ have but one object, to keep 
their places, and that they would kK>k on with composure at 
your retrograding to barbarism rather than risque the loss of their 
winter quarter^ by proposing adequate mean$ to stop you ia 
your retrocessaon, or to euable ypu tp advance to the utmost 
heights Off civilization and h^j^in^ss. 

It is the use,«that is to be made c^ the proceed of a ta^^ 
which is alone worthy of your consideration; if there is not em- 
ploym^t for money^ it will not be askedt or if asked you will 
not give it; but, il there is an imperious necessity for funds« to. 

\ enable your representatives to carry into effeqt those measures 

^ upon which your welfare dep^34s> those funds may be fredy 

^ asked, and no doubt will be as freely given. 

r I anoi of opinion, therefore, that taxation is a resource, if we 
had no* others,, upon which the state niight rely for the accom- 
plishment of objects of internal improvement. 

fFith respect to lotteries. If your represeiitatives will faithfully 
employ the funds within their control, car will lay a tax for in- 
temal improvements, either of these will be a mode preferable 

, to lotteries; but if your representatives are determined to let your 
money li<^ in the banks* comparatively, at an absolute loss, and are 

I afraid to ask you for one dollar each per annum. I can see no 
just objection to the accomplishment of internal improvementa 
by lottery profits. 

Your representatives do nothing, and yet they contrive to 
make their want of intelligence or enterprize appear the result of 
a zeal for your interests. If you ask them why the mpney in 

[ bank is not laid out upon canals, they answer *vO! if we were 

i to do that, we should have to tax the people to support govern- 
ment." If they are asked why they do not ask the people to 
contribute towj^rds improvement, they say ** the people don't 
like to part with their money.'' And if they are asked to raise 
money by lottery, they say " lotteries are gambling." 
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I repeat, if they will do any thing else, they need not resort; 
to a lottery; but, as they will do nothing else, I ask, is the reason 
for rejecting lotteries sufficient? There can be no dispute about 
the nature of a lottery, it is a game of chance, and if it produces 
the pernicious effects of gambling it certainly ought not to be 
resorted to— <lo lotteries produce these effects, is the question? 
We may conclude that they do not, in the first place because 
European states as well ^s our own have resorted tor them, they 
have been the means whereby great internal improvements have 
been made in New- York and our own legislature has authorised 
them for raising funds for education, &c. This, I say, is an evi- 
dence, that they do not produce the usual consequences of 
gaming, for it is not to be supposed that states would voluntarily 
sanction a pernicious institution. In the next place, we can judge 
from our personal experience— tickets in lotteries are almost 
universally purchased singly by individuals^ at a small rate, the 
sum invested and the uncertainty of prize are so trifling that it 
seldom happens that an adventurer gives himself any concern 
Until the close of the drawing; gaming of any other kind leads 
individuals into every species of excess and idleness, but I know 
no instance in which the mere possession of a ticket has had any 
such consequence. If therefore, the means, by which a desirable 
and happy end nwiy be accomplished do not make men immoral, 
and we have no evidence of any immorality succeeding any of 
the numerous lotteries allowed by law,^ I think the state may 
with propriety pursue the example of New- York in particular, 
which has raised above half a million of dollars for internal im- 
provements, withbut any pernicious effects. I am prepared to ad- 
mit that many of the petty lotteries established by our own state 
have been injudiciously or fraudulently conducted, but this 
might have been prevented by a wise legislature: these ^tty 
lotteries, indeed, cannot be perfectly managed, they are followed 
by brokerage, Sec. and there is no check sufficiently binding. 
It is, besides, notorious, that although there is a law against the 
sale of, tickets of lotteries authorised by other states, those tick- 
ets are every day sold openly in our towns. Evils therefore, may 
have resulted from the looseness or insufficiency of our laws, and 
perhaps nothing could so well put a stop to them as an annual 
qnd exclusive lottery, carried on fqr the account of the state, the 
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profits to be applied sofely to internal improvements. If we do 
not establish such a lottery, it cannot be supposed that -we shall 
therefore stop the sale of lottery tickets; do what we may those 
tickets will be sold, and it is much better therefore that we 
should at once have all the profit of lotteries for our own use, 
and prevent the money of our own state from being carried to 
New- York and Maryland; by creating a lottery of our own, be- 
sides, we may prevent the frauds and impositions to which our citi- 
zens buying in lotteries of other states will certainly be exposed* 

Yet, let me again say, that, although I consider this a re- 
source to which the state may apply, without detriment to the 
public's morals or interests, I would prefer any other, and as 
we have others they may be resorted to. My wish is, Aat some- 
thing worthy of the state may be done; how it should be done, 
you or your delegates are to decide; I have shewn that there are 
various roads by which we may reach the desired object. 

Of corporate companies. — After having objected to every 
ether mode for improving the state, it is not surprising that 
your representatives should oppose resorting to corporate com- 
panies. As in all othel: cases, they pretend in this also, that they 
oppose corporations from pure regard for the people: " these 
companies," say they, " are daily increasing in number, they 
have interests distinct from those of the people, and will by-and^ 
bye, join and rule the state." Such objections as these would 
certainly command more of my attention than they do, if they 
were urged by men, in the habit of substantially promoting the 
real happiness of the state: if, for instance, one of your repre- 
sentatives were to say, ^' canals are absolutely necessary to our 
union and to our welfare; we must make them; and, as I do not 
like corporate bodies, I propose to levy a tax, the proceeds to 
be annually expended upon public improvements; I propose to 
sell out our two millions of bank stock, at the rate of 200,000 
dollars per annum, so as not4o lessen its value in the /market; 
and I propose to collect promptly and faithfully the four mil- 
lions of dollars honestly due to the state;" if, I say, such lan- 
guage as this were used, I should regard these professions of 
zeal for the people as sincere, and believe the opposition to cor- 
porate companies honest; but when^ instead of this, your repre- 
sentatives do nothing, propose nothing, and reject every thing, 
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I tnust eondudfe liiat they are titt governed by an tnfigfatenefl 
|x>licy or just sense of their stations ^id dutfes. 

I know no mecms whatever, by wliich canals or roads can be 
so WeU or so conveniently tmAt as by the means of companies 
sufficiently interested in the undertakings. AsJboKffld^. su]Bl^ 
Bitended by pnblic agents and paid for .out .ofL.the trea sury, I 
should never r^c^mmendthem; " the public*' says the proverb, 
" is a rich master," and therefore it is notorious that the public 
is never so well served as individuals; the manner in which the 
state roads in the interiof are constructed, is in general scarcely 
lionest and often absolute swindling. It will be for the interest 

) of the state^ therefore, to grant acts of incorporation, to become 
partners in the stocks, to grant liberal terms fot* a limited num- 
ber of years^ and to provide that the state may at the expiration of 
this term purchase the whole of the stock held by individuals* 

( By those m^ans, works will be well and cheaply done, the part- 
nership of the state will gain for those companies and stocks the 
cottfidence of the public, and the state will at last be able to buy 
up a valuable stock, and then to exact either low tolls or barely 
such as may be necessary for repairs. Should some such plan 
as this be pursued, the phantoms, which prejudice raises up 
respecting corporate companies, may be dissipated; individuals 
will form companies for no other purposes than to gain for a 
number of years a good interest for their money and to raise the 
value of their lands by promoting internal improvements. 

** In all human institutions," says a celebrated writer, (Playfair) 
** there is much that is bad and something that is good; and 
the best, as well as the worst, are only combinations of good and 
evil, differing in the proportions." According to these truths, I 
may readily admit that corporate bodies may become hurtful, 
but I contend, that if they should, it will be the fault of the legis- 
lature, so numerous and certain are the checks which intelligent 
legislators may impose, that it would be next to a miracle, were 
a corporate body or bodies to attempt, much less execute, any 
scheme prejudicial to the public. Besides, I can by no means 
admit that the objections, which really apply to European cor* 
porations, can justly be urged against those we erect; the church 
and the bar, for instance, ape in England corporations, they hav6 
an interest of their own, their charter is unlimited, their abuses 
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\ fjt a part <rf the gova*nment; but, with us, where k nmnbcr of 
i men lay out their money in opening a road, and obtain by con- 
t tract the right of toll to give them interest for that money, they 
f do not therefore form an interest separate from that of the peo- 
; ple,.on the contrary, Aey are mutually dependant and service- 
1 able. 

\ . I cannot, therefore, but heartily condemn the narrow policy 
and prejudice, which refuse to take advantage of every offer (rf 
I individuals to contribute to the public comforts and convenience; 
and I cannot but heartily recommend the encouragement, under 
proper restrictions, by charters and by the investment of funds, 
of every association that shall offer to open our rivers and roads. 
This is an extraordinary resource of very great magnitude, espe* 
|cially at the present moment when capital is chiefly withdrawn 
ifrom the ocean; if it is not abundantly employed now, it is be- 
cause your representatives either do not know or do not perform 
the duties, which the spirit and the letter of our constitution in- 
seulcate. Put men of sound sense in your councils, and you wiH 
soon have inland seas and inland trade to compensate for the 
loss of those from which we are driven.* 

August 20th. 

I LETTER VI, 

HAVING shewn that we have abundant resources for 
any improvements which we may choose to make, the next in- 
quiry is, ** what improvements deserve immediate attention?*' 
This inquiry embraces two points. 1. The nature of the im- 
provements, whether canals, or roads, or both. 2. The particular 
places and directions in which such improvements should be 
made. The first point shall be noticed in the! present letter, the 
second in those which I have yet to lay before' ;^ou. It may be 

■' * Since the publication of this letter, I have been favored with copies 
pf several very interesting documents, which are highly deserving of 
attention. I refer to them in this place, as they are in some measure 
iDustrative of the subjects discussed in this letter: they form appendix 
A., at the close of this pamphlet. 

Nov ember ) 1810. 
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useful, however, in this place, to meet one objection, which I 
have often heard urged against the expenditure of state funds 
for works of magnitude. 

, It is frequently asked, why does not the union make these im- 
provements? and I might at once reply — because congress is 
quite as inattentive as the Pennsylvania legislature. The ques- 
tion, however, amounts to an objection, and it is therefore fit 
that I should shew that it should have no influence. 

, It is certainly true that improvements in any state will be use- 
ful to all the rest, but this, instead of deterring us from activity, 
ought to stimulate us to enteiprize; we are all of one kindred, 
our prosperity will arouse others to become industrious, and 
thus we shall be repaid for whatever service we may now render 
to the other states. 

It is also true, diat the union possesses immense funds, (lands, 
which at two^ dollars an acre, are worth one thousand millions oj 
dollars f &c.) a part of which we may justly claim as well as other 
states, for internal improvements. But are other states waiting 
for this distribution? Ought we to wait for it? When will it be 
made? Shall we not lose more by delay than we shall at last 
obtain from this distribution? These questions are so easily an- 
swered, that I need not enlarge upon them. There are argu- 
ments, however^, in favor of our at once proceeding in improv- 
ing the state, which I cannot pass over. 

The report of the secretary of the treasury and the project of 
Mr. P. B. Porter, point out. — 1. What the union should do; and 
2. By what means the work should be done. 

1. The works to be done, with their expense, are these: 

A tid^ water inland navigation, for sea vessels ) Dollars. 

to be opened from Massachusetts to North C 3,000,000 

Carolina, ^ 

A turnpike road from Maine to Georgia, 4,800,000 
Improving to their heads» the four great At- ^ 

lantic rivers and making canals parallel to > 1,500,000 

them, 3 

Turnpike roads fi'om the heads of those four 5 

rivers to the corresponding heads of west- C 2,800,0 

ern waters, ^ 1_ 

12,100,00< 
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Brought forward, 8 12,100,000 

A canal afbund the falls of Ohio, - 300,000 

Improvement of roads to Detroit, St. Louis 7 ^qq qqq 

and New Orleans, 5 ' 

. Inland navigation between the Hudson and 7 o qq qoo 

Lake Champlain, ^ ' 

A canal from the Hudson to lake Ontario, 2,200,000 

Opening a sloop navigation from lake Onta- 7 , ri/\n nnn 

^ rio to lake Michigan, 5 1,000,000 

Local or miscellaneous improvements, 3,400,000 

g 20,000,000 

2. Such are the improvements, which the union is asked to 
commence, and for the completion of which Mr. Gallatin and 
Mr. Porter have enumerated sufficient resources. " An annual 
appropriation of two millions," says the former, " would accom- 
plish all those great objects in ten years, and this sum may with- 
out inconvenience, be supplied in time of peace, by the existing 
Revenues and resources of the United States." 

This is undoubtedly a most flattering statement, and you 
might perhaps with propriety hesitate to engage in expensive 
works with state funds, if you could calculate with certainty 
upon the forwardness, not to mention the completion, of those 
works, within ten years; but no sort of evidence exists to sup- 
port such an expectation. 

Let us suppose, however, that these works should be com- 
menced; it is, in the first place, probable, that the first appro- 
priation would be applied to the most important works, and 
these are not directly interesting to Pennsylvania; and in the 
next place, the works directly interesting to Pennsylvania are 
not so expensive, as to justify our delaying for the aid of the 
union. 

All that Mr. Gallatin proposes to do within Pennsylvania is, 
1st. To improve the Susquehanna and make a canal along its 
bank to the head nearest a western river. 2d. To make a tum- 
Ipike road from that head to the nearest western river. Mn 
Porter does not propose to do as much, he appears anxious to 
get all possible aid in order to make the Hudson the principal 
route of communication between the Atlantic and the lakes, in- 
deed he proposes no other route. I do not say this as matter of 
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crimination; I wish Pennsylvania had representatives as atten- 
tive to he5 interests as Mr. Porter is to those of New. York; oor 
shall I grumble because Mr. GaUalin and Mr. Porter propose 
_ to expend three millions of dollars more in New* York than in 
Pennsylvania, if the former really has such a superior claim; n^y 
object is to shew, that, out of the twenty millions of dollars to 
be expended, but one million one hundred and twenty-five thou* 
sand dollars are to be laid out within Pennsylvania — that is for 
' the improvements above mentioned, for the state has already 
. incorporated companies for making a tumpik^e road along fifty 
miles of the route from Maine to Georgia. 

I do not say diat this sum, proposed to be thus expended, is 
not important, or that we ought not to be anxious to get it; but 
I do say, that it is too trifling, to justify our waiting for year^ 
until it shall be even appropriated. Some plan may, perhaps, be 
contrived, for obtaining, hereafter, some reimbursement from 
the union, but it will be fatal to our interests, if possessing above 
four millions of our own immediate resources, we keep that 
money in bank stock, or suflfcr it to remain in the hands of de- 
linquent creditors-*-because congress does not choose to do its 
duty. 

There is another consideration, besides, which claims some 
regard. Mr. Gallatin does not propose, Mr. Porter does not pro* 
pose, nor does congress intend, to expend those twenty millions 
as a mere gift; they all contemplate the investment of that money 
as a stock for the union only, or as a stock in company with the 
corporate bodies. 'Fwo questions then present themselves — 1st, 
Would not the ownership by the union of stock to so Wge an 
amount, managed by officers of the United States, be likely to 
create an improper influence? 2d. Is it likely that the stock, in« 
vested in great works, such as the canals, would become vata* 
able? 3dk If the ownership of the stock would create an influence, 
not contemplated by the constitution or necessary to our welfarej 
and if the stock w^ould become valuable; both of which effects 
would in my opinion result; would it not be best that the stat« 
should at once, commence those works, and thus preserve her 
interest and her influence? Every man can answer for himself. 
For my own part I have not a dgubt upon the subject, the 
state ought on every account, to exert itself. We know that ac* 
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eordiDg to the constilutkHi of the union, the United States can* 
not open any road or canal without the consent of the state^ 
trough which it must pass — the propriety <rf altering this is 
Y€;ry questionable; at all events, the provision shews some appre- 
hension of the influence I have mentioned. If we were a pocMr 
people, we might calculate more nicely, but being wealthy, it 
will be as much to our honor as to our interest to be " up 
and doing:'' other, states are not waiting for Hercules to help 
them, they have their shoulders already to the wheel, and we 
must put ours to it also, or we shall remain in the mire. 

Having thus noticed this excuse for doing nothing for our» 
selves, and, as I hope, shewn its futility; I proceed to the in- 
quiry, properly the subject of this letter, whether we should 
fmake canals or roads, or both? An obvious answer to thb is, 
, we cannot make Canals every wha^, nor roads every where, but 
>must regulate ourselves by the nature of the ground or country 
> to be passed through. This is true, yet it is as true that canals 
i may be much more easily ccmstructed, and through a greater 
I variety of country, than is generally supposed: no less than 
twenty. two canals cross tte high lands, which run through the 
greater part of England. The object I have at present is in real- 
ity to shew, that we ought to expend twenty dollars upon a 
canal for every one we lay out upon a road, and that where 
either a canal or a road may be opened, we should prefer the 
former even if its construction should cost twenty times as much 
as the latter. 

When we see countries such as England and France, where 
tibe mercantile, manufacturing, and agricultural interests are alt 
encouraged, which have none of the advantages^ comparatively 
-speaking, that we possess; when we see those nations devoting 
the utmost attention to canals, this knowledge alone is sufficient 
to animate us to imitate them. When we know that those 
nations, even during a war unexampled for the waste of lives 
' and treasure, have. annually devoted a portion of their resources 
to those purposes, we may easily conceive the immense benefits 
that result to the state from their accomplishment. 

And when such nations do so much, what ought not we to 
^ do who have such superior advantages? In the first place, we may 
I make all our improvements without laying one cent of tax upon 
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the people; whilst the Europeans already groaning under almost 
intolerable burdens, must bear more in order to make improve- 
ments. In the second place, no European nation can supply its 
wants, from its o\vn resources much less the conveniences or lux- 
uries of life, but there is no necessary or convenience which we 
cannot produce within our own territory, and therefore internal 
intercourse i^ to us of infinitely more moment than to Europeans. 
In the third place, Europeans are obliged to form, as it were, 
both bones and muscles, both arteries and veins, but we have 
already formed tp our hands the bones and arteries, and have 
only to supply the muscles and veins; no nation on earth, even 
putting out of view the comparative extent of territory, can so 
easily form internal water communications as we can; there are 
but ninety-eight miles to be cut through in order to open a tide- 
water navigation for sea vessels, from Massachusetts to North 
Carolina, and there are but about fifty miles to be cut through, 
in order to open a sloop navigation nearly three thousand miles 
in extent, from the St, Lawrence to the Mississippi, connecting 
the lakes Ontario, Erie, Chatoqua, Huron, Michigan, and Supe- 
rior, by means of the rivers Allegheny, Ohio, Cayahoga, Mus- 
kingum, Wabash, Miami, and Illinois. Whilst the heads of the 
rivers running eastward to the Atlantic, in various places, ap- 
proach so near the heads of the waters rimning westward to the 
Ohio and to the lakes, that, if they cannot be easily united by 
Canals, which I think may be done, it is at least certahi that they 
can all be united by turnpike roads at a less sum than has been 
received in one year by the sale of public lands. 

So self-evident is this superiority over Europeans, that no 
particular arguments seem requisite to induce us to take advan- 
tage of the circumstances, in which we are so happily placed by 
nature. 

Of the peculiar benefits of canals, in preference to roads, much 
may be said; I shall not, however, be very diffuse on the sub- 
ject. Canals are important to xht farmer and land- holder j because 
they enhance the value of the lands, woods, coals, iron and other 
mines, to the extent of at least forty miles on each side of the 
country through which they pass; because they enable the farmer 
to carry his produce to market, and to return in his boat loaded 
with goods or manure, at an expense twenty tinves less than by 
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roads, and because all that is thus saved is actual profit; they are 
important to him, besides, in case he should want either to 
drain his lands or to irrigate them; and they also enable him to 
employ his horses or oxen entirely upon his farm, and not on 
the road. 

Canals are important to the manufacturers, because they enable 
them to collect and transport the raw materials and fuel that are 
wanted; to convey the goods manufactured, at so cheap a rate 
as to admit their selling their productions at a much cheaper 
price than similar goods could be imported for. 

Canals are important to the miner, because they enable him td 
convey to market such heavy or bulky articles as would not bear 
the cost of land transportation. 

* Canals are important to merchants on the sea coast and in the 
interior, by affording a certain and cheap conveyance for goods 
05 articles imported by the former, and for the produce returned 
iby the latter; but they are still more important by opening a 
trade between all parts of our immense continent, which must 
|at no distant day, rival, if not entirely supercede a large foreign 
trade. 

Canals in winter may answer, as in Holland and Flanders, all 
the purposes of the best constructed roads — they are thus used, 
in those countries, by means of sleighs, as much as they are by 
means of boats in summer. 

Canals^ including the towing path, do not occupy more ground 
than our turnpike roads; a canal forty feet wide and a mile long 
would occupy but five acres of ground. 

An able English writer upon inland navigation, Mr. John 
Phillips, makes these impressive remarks. — " All canals may 
be considered as so many roads of a certain kind, on which one 
horse will draw as much as thirty horses on ordinary turnpike 
roads, or on which one man alone will transport as much as 
three men and eighteen horses usually do on common roads« 
The public would be great gainers, were they to lay out upon 
making every mile of canal twenty-times as much as they ex- 
pend upon a mile of turnpike road; but a mile of canal is often 
made at a less expense than a mile of turnpike. Were we to 
make the supposition of two states, the one having all its cities, 
towns, and villages upon navigable rivers and canals, having an 
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rasy communication with each other; the otiier poBsesftiiig tiie 
common conveyance x>f land carriage; and supposing both static 
to be equal as to soil, climate and industry; commodities and 
manufactures in the former Btate might be furnished thirty per 
cent cheaper than in the latter? or in other words, the first state 
would be a third richer atxl more affluent than the other. '^ 

Our own countryman, Mr. Robert Fulton, whose scientific 
and practical knowlege as an engineer, are only equalled by his 
patriotic eflforts to make it useful to his country, has written 
largely and ably respecting the superiority of canals. I had in- 
tended to have here extracted some calculations from his letter 
of the ath December, 1807, accompanying the secretary of tlie 
treasury's report to congress, but the whole of that letter is so 
important, and contains illustrations so much more valuable than 
I could pretend to furnish, that I conclude to lay it before you 
as a succeeding one. 

The remaining argument in favor of canals is more important, 
perhaps, than all the rest that have been or can be employed in 
their favor; they are essential to aur union and freedom. " They 
will have a powerful effect," says Mr. Joel Barlow " in assimi- 
lating ^mr ipanncrs, in inspiringthat confideAce a^^ friendship, 
and in creating those mutual interests and dependence, which 
are so necessary to the political union of men, who feel them* 
selves able at all times to change their connexions at pleasure." 

The enemies of our freedom, or those who are jealous of our 
Iiappiness, predict our ruin from the extent of our country, and 
the contrariety of the habits of .our people; they tell you that a 
strong government is alone capable of ruling so unwieldy an em- 
jrire; and even Washington, but from other motives, froai his 
solicitude for your safety, says, that *^in a country so extensive 
as ours, a government of as much vigor as is consistent with the 
perfect security of liberty, is indispensible." If there are grounds 
for those invidious predictions on one side, and for these honest 
appreheitsions on the other, what can so readily or effectually 
remove them as canals, or where these cannot be made, good 
roads? Those works, if executed to the extent, to which they 
may be carried in ten years, would, by greatly facilitating the 
means of intercourse and thus combining its population, as it 
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were, reduce this immense country to the size of a single state; 
local interests and prejudices would cease to exist, and wc 
should thus be united by every tie in- one common brotherhood. 

August 22d. 

LETTER VII. 

IT may be well to remind you, fellow citizens, now and 
s then, as I proceed, that it is of little or no consequence whether 
the arguments I use are plausible or not, if you do not deter- 
mine to reflect upon them and to act also, should you find them 
correct. Many of the best^nd wisest men, that have lived, have 
justly said, that, after all, human happiness or misfortune almost 
altogether depends upon the virtue and abilities of the ruling 
men: our institutions are all good in their nature and intent, but 
it depends upon you, and those whom you choose, whether their 
; objects shall be realized or not; and it is of little moment )vhether 
you had or have a declaration of independence and constitution, 
if you do not realize the consequences anticipated from both. 

I confess, I cannot avoid lapsing into gloomy reflections, when 
I take up our statute book and find so very few of those sub- 
stantial objects, which were to have been gained by our eman- 
cipation, at all regarded by the ruling men; every thing appears 
to have given way to a determination to support a foreign com- 
merce; millions have been expended upon an inefiicient marine 
force, to gratify the clamor of men, so blind as not to know, that 
our whole annual revenue in any one of our best years would 
not support an efficient naval force for that year: millions have - 
also been expended upon fortifications, at some ports, to gratify 
other men, who are so ignorant that they do not know that the 
interest of this money would do more service, if annually ex- 
pended in our interior; and would counterbalance all the disad- 
vantages of half a dozen sieges. 

Not one great work for internal improvement has been com- 
menced, much less completed, since the era of our independence; 
not one of the emphatic recommendations, made by Mr. Jeffer- 
son at the commencement of his presidency, has been attended 
to. We have been kept involved in incessant negotiation with 

• * 
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European powers, to the great neglect of our most important 
concerns, and have not reflected that those nations were not 
deterred from internal undertakings as we have been. 

I say then, that good as your constitutions are in theory, and 
much as they may be made to promote your happiness, some- 
thing more is necessary—ruling men of virtue and abilities. 
When a nation carries on agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce, together, it is iilost prosperous; commerce or manufac- 
tures may support a state, or each may thrive independently of 
agriculture, but agriculture cannot thrive without commerce or 
manufactures, it must have one of them, if not both, or the &rmers 
would become half sayage. Our greatest interest is, and always 
will be, agriculture, but we cannot depend upon the suitable 
support of external commerce; we must make a market at home, 
and introduce manufactures also; the farmer is more interested 
in this than any other class. We are not like Europeans, who 
have no raw materials for manufactures, but those imported from 
other countries; we have every thing within ourselves; all we 
want is the means, by which those resources can be brought 
cheaply to every man's door — and of these means canals are 
the best. 

To support this assumption, I offer you, as I proposed to do 
in my last letter, the following irrefragable testimony from your 
countryman Mr. Fulton: it is a document, which should be 
published in all our papers and almanacs, and even read at our 
festivals, in order to remove the prejudices that exist respecting 
internal improvements, and to stimulate the people to comp^ 
their representatives to do their duty. 

August 24ith. 



Mr. FULTON'S COMMUNICATION. 

Sir, 

BY your letter of the 29th of July, I am happy to find that the 
attention of congress is directing itself towards the opening of commu- 
nications through the United States, by means of roads and canals; 
and it would give me particular pleasure to aid you with useful infor- 
mation on such works, as I have long been contemplating their import- 
ance in many points of view. 
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But a year has not yet elapsed since I returned to America, and 
my private concerns have occupied so much of my time, that as yet 
1 have acquired but very little local information on the several canals 
which have been commenced. 

Such information, however, is perhaps at present not the most im- 
; portant branch of the subject, particularly as it can be obtained in a 
; few months at a small expense, whenever the public mind shall be im- 
1 pressed with a sense of the vast advantages of a general system oif 
; cheap conveyance. 

I hope, indeed, that every intelligent American will in a few years, 
be fully convinced of the necessity of such works to promote the na- 
tional wealth and his individual interest. Such conviction must arise 
from that habit of reflection which accompanies the republican princi- 
ple, and points out their true interest on subjects of political economy. 
^From such reflections arises their love of agriculture and the useful 
arts, knowing them to augment the riches and happiness of the nation; 
hence also their dislike to standing armies and military navies, as being 
the means of increasing the proportion of non-productive individuals, 
whose labor is not only lost, but who must be supported out of the 
produce of the industrious inhabitants, and diminish their enjoyments* 

Such right thinking does great honor to our nation, and leads for- 
ward to the highest possible state of civilization, by directing the 
powers of man from useless and destructive occupations, to pursuits 
which multiply the productions of useful labor, and create abundance. 

Though such principles actuate our citizens, they are not yet in 
every instance, aware of their best interests; nor can it be expected that 
they should perceive at once the advantages of those plans of improve- 
ment, which are still new in this countrj'. Hence the most useful works 
have sometimes been opposed; and we are not without examples of 
men being elected into the state legislatures for the express purpose 
of preventing roads, canals and bridges being constructed. But in such 
errors of judgment our countrymen have not been singular. When a 
bill was brought into the British parliament fifty years ago, to establish 
turnpike roads throughout the kingdom, the inhabitants for forty miles 
round London petitioned against such roads; their arguments were, 
that good roads would enable the farmers of the interior country to 
bring their produce to the London market cheaper than they who 
lived nearer the city, and paid higher rent; that the market would be 
overstocked, the prices diminished and they unable to pay their rent, 
or obtain a living. The good sense of parliament, however, prevailed; 
the roads were made, the population and commerce of London in- 
creased, the demand for produce increased, and he who lived neares.t 
to London still had a superior advantage in the market. 
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. In like manner I hope the good sense of our legislature wiU prevail 
over the ignorance and prejudice which may still exist against canals. 
And here an important question occurs, which it may be proper to ' 
examine with some attention in this early stage of our public improve- 
ments — whether, as a system, we should prefer canals to turnpike I 
roads? Our habits are in favor of roads; and few of us have conceived' 
any better method of opening comn^unications to the various parts o|| 
states. But in China and Holland, canals are more numerous than I 
roads; in those coimtries the inhabitants are accustomed to see all their 
productions carried either on natural or artificial canals, and they 
would be as much at a lojss to know how we, as a civilised people, 
could do without such means of conveyance, as we are surprised at 
their perseverance and ingenuity in making them.* England, France, 
and the principal states of Europe, commenced their improvements 
with roads, but as the science of the engineer improved, and civiliza- 
tion advanced, canals were introduced, and England and France arc 
now making every exertion to get the whole of their heavy produc- 
tions water-borne, for they have become sensible of the vast superiority 
of canals over roads. 

"^ Our system perhaps ought to embrace them both: canals for the 
long carriage of the whole materials of agriculture and manufactures, 
and roads for travelling and the more numerous communications of the 
country. With these two modes in contemplation, when public money 
is to be expended with a view to the greatest good, we should now 
consider which object is entitled to our first attention. Shall we begin 
with canals, which will carry the farmer's produce cheap to market, 
and return him merchandize at reduced prices? Or shall we first make 
roads to accommodate travellers, and let the produce of our farms, 
mines and forests, labor under such heavy expenses that they cannot 
come to market? 

To throw some light on this interesting question, I will base my 
calculations on the Lancaster turnpike road. There the fair experiment 
has been made to penetrate from Philadelphia to the interior country, 
and the mode of calculation here given will serve for drawing compa- 
risons on the utility of roads and canals, for all the great leading com- 
munications of America. 

From Philadelphia to the Susquehanna at Columbia, is sevefity-four 
miles; that road, if I am rightly informed, cost on an average 6,000 
dollars a mile, or 444,000 dollars ibr the whole. On it, from Columbia 
to Philadelphia, a barrel of flour, say 200 weight, pays one dollar car- 
riage. A broad wheeled waggon carries 30 barrels or three tons, and 

* The royal canal from Canton to Pekin, is 825 miles long, its breadth 50 feet, its 
deptii nine feet. 
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piys for turnpike three dollars; thus for each ton carried the turnpike 
company receives only one dollar. 

I will now suppose a canal to have been cut from Philadelphia to 

Columbia, and with its windings to make 100 miles, at 15,000 dollars* 

a mile, or for the whole 1,500,000 dollars. On such canal, ©n^ men, one 

Ifoi/y and korscj would convey 25 tons 20 miles a day,t on which the 

rifpllowing would be the expenses: 

One man, - - - - S 1* 00 

ft 

One horse, - - - - !• 00 

• Oneljoy, - - - - - 50 

I Tolls for repairing the canal, - - - 1. 00 

Tolls for passing locks, inclined planes, tunnels and aqueducts, 1. 00 

Interest on the wear of the boat, - - 50 

I 

I 

1 Total, - - - 55 5. 00 

This is equal to 20 cents a ton for 20 miles, and no mpre than one 

dollar a ton for 100 miles, instead of 10 dollars paid by the road* 

\ Consequently for each ton carried from Columbia to Philadelphia on 

tthe canal, the company might take a toll of six dollars instead of one, 

bwhich is now got by the road; and then the flovir would arrive at Phi- 

^ladelphia for se'vea dollars a ton instead of ten, which it now pays. 

The merchandize would also arrive at Columbia from Philadelphia, 

for three dollars a ton less than is now paid; which cheap carriage 

ijboth ways would not only benefit the farmer and merchant, but would 

draw mpre commerce on the canal than now mo\'es on the road, and 

thereby add to the profits of the company. 

But to proceed with my calculations, I will suppose, that exactly the 
] same number of tons would move on the canal that are now transported 
by the road. Again, let it be supposed that at one dollar a ton the 
turnpike company gains five p^r cent per annum on the capital of 
444f,000 dollars, or 22,2Q0 dollars, consequently 22,200 tons must be 
I carried, which at six dollars a ton to the canal company, would have 
given 133,200 dollars a year, or eight and a half per cent for their 
capital of 1,500,000 dollars. 

The reason of this vast difference in the expense of carriage by roads 
i^or canals, will be obvious to any one who will take the trouble to re- 



• On averag-ing the canals of America, 15,000 dollars a mile will be abundantly suffi- 
cient to construct them in the best manner, particularly if made on the inclined plane 
principle, with small boats, each carrying six tons. 

f One horse will draw on a canal, from 25 to 50 tons, 20 miles in one day. I have 
stated tlie least they evev do, and the highest rate of ci^rges, that no deception may 
enter into these calculations. 
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(fleet, that on a road of the best kind four horses, and sometimes fi 
are necessary to transport only three tons. On a canal onfe horse 
, draw 25 tons, and thus perform the work of 40 horses; the sa 
\ thereof is in the value of horses, their feeding, shoeing, geers, wa| 
'^ gons, and attendance. These facts should induce companies to consi 
well their interest, when contemplating an enterprize of this sort, 
what would be their profits, not only in interest for their capital, but 
benefit which their lands would receive by the cheap carriage of 
nure and of their productions. 

In considering the profit to accrue to a company from a canal 
stead of roads, there is another important calculation to be made, 
for that purpose I will proceed with the Lancaster turnpike, suppos 
it to extend to Pittsburgh, 320 miles. On which the carriage being 
the rate now paid from Columbia to Philadelphia, that is 10 dollars 
ton for 74 miles, the ton from Pittsburgh would amount to 42 doll 
at which price a barrel of flour would cost four dollars in carriage, 
expense which excludes it from the market. Thus grain, the most i 
portant and abundant production of our interior country, and whi 
should give vigor to our manufactures, is shut up in the districts m 
favorable to its culture; or to render it portable and convert it i 
cash, it must be distilled to brutalize and poison society. In like m 
ner all heavy articles of little monied value, can only move within 
narrow limits of 100 miles; but were a canal made the whole distan 
and by one or more companies, they might arrange the tolls in tl 
following manner, so as to favor the long carriage of heavy articles 

The expense of man, boy and horse, as before stated, would cost 
only three dollars to boat one ton of flour 300 miles, this is 30 cents a 
barrel; suppose then, that the company receive 70 cents a barrel or 
seven dollars a ton, flour could then come from Pittsburg to Philadel- 
phia for one dollar a barrel, the sum which is now paid from Coluxn-j 
bia; thus the canal company would gain seven dollars a ton by a trade 
which could never move through a road of equal length. Here we see 
that on canals the tolls may be so arranged as to draw to them articles 
" of little monied value, and it would be the interest of the company or 
companies to make such regulations. But on turnpike roads no such 
accommodation of charges in proportion to distance, can be effected, 
because of the number of horses which cannot be dispensed with.* 
Even were the roads made at the public Expense, and toll free, still the; 
carriage of one ton for three himdred miles would cost at least thirty- 

! 

• In my work on small canals, published in 1796, page 140 there is a table shewing a 
ir mode of regulating the boating and tonnage in such manner, that a ton may be trans- 
ported 1300 miles for five dollars. Yet by this method canal companies would gain idqk 
\ toll than by anv other means yet practised. 
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£tedoIlats. But were canals made at the public expense, luad no. other 
toll demanded than should be sufficient to keep them in repair, a ton 
io boating and tolls would only cost three dollars for 300 miles; and 
I for 35 dollars, the sum, which must be paid to carry one ton 300 miles 
ion the best of roads, it could be boated three thousand jive hundred 
\mlesy and draw resources from the centre of this vast continent. 

. But striking as this comparison is, I will still extend it. The mer- 
chandize which can bear the expense of carriage on our present roads 
to Pittsburg, Kentucky, Tennessee, or any other distance pays 100 
dollars a ton, could be boated on canals ten thousand miles for that 

As these calculations are founded on faqts which will not be denied 
by any one acquainted with the advantages of canals, it is the interest 
of every man of landed property, and particularly of the farmers of the 
back countries, that canals should be immediately constructed and ren- 
ilered as numerous as the funds of the nation will permit, and the pre- 
sent population requires; and as inhabitants multiply most toward the 
interior and must extend westward, still moving more distant from 
the sea coast and the market for their produce, it is 'good policy and 
right that canals should follow them. In 25 years our population will 
funount to 14 millions; two^thirds of whom will spread over the west- 
em countries. Suppose then that 3,500,000 dollars were annually ap- 
propriated to canals, such a sum would pay for 300 miles of canal 
each year, and in 20 years we should have 6000 miles circulating 
through and penetrating into the interior of the different states; such 
mms though seemingly large, and such works, though apparently stu- 
pendous, are not more than sufficient to keep pace with the rapid in- 
crease of our population, to open the market and carry to every dis- 
rict such foreign articles as we near the coast enjoy. With this view 
)f the subject, arises a political question of the utmost magnitude to 
hese states — ^which is — 

That as our national debt diminishes, and the treasury increases in 
iurplus revenue, will it not be the best interest of the people to conti- 
lue the present duties on imports, and expend the products in national 
naprovemeDts? 

To illustrate this question, I will state some examples of the rate of 
luties and the expense of carriage, to prove that by keeping on the 
luties and making canals with the revenue, goods in a great number of 
astances will be cheaper to the consumer, than by taking oflFthe duties, 
ad leaving the transport to roads. 
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FIRST EXAMPLE: 

Brown sugai pays in duty, two and a half cents a pound 

or for 100 pounds, - - - g 2. 50 

It pays for waggoning 300 miles, - - 5, 00 

Total, $ 7. 50 

By the canal, it would cost in boating 15 cents for 300 miles; conse- 
quently the boating and duty would amount to two dollars sixty-five 
cents; therefore, by keeping on the duty and making canals, sugar 
would aiTive at the interior, 300 miles, for two dollars thirty -five cents 
the hundred weight cheaper than if the duties were taken off and the 
transport left to roads. 

SECOND EXAMPLE: 

One bushel of salt, weighing 56 pounds paid in duty, g 0. 28 

To carry it 300 miles by roads, the expense" is 2. 5B 

Total, i%.n 

By the canal it would cost for boating 300 miles, seven and a 
' cents. By keeping on the duties and making the canals, it would 
* X rive to the interior consumer at two dollars thirty-two and ahalf ceni 
the bushel cheaper than were the duties taken off, and the transp 
left to roads* 

THIRD EXAMPLE: 

y/^ Molasses pays five cents a gallon duty, this is for 100 lb. S 0. fi 

It pays for waggoning 300 miles, - - 5. ^ 

Total, Sij 

By the canal the carriage would cost 15 cents, and it would arriv 
at the interior, at four dollars ten cents the hundred weight, or27cen 
a gallon cheaper than were the dutieis taken off, and the transport le 
to roads. 

Numerous other articles might be stated to shew that the real mod 
of rendering them cheap to the interior consumer, is to keep on tb 
duties and facilitate the carriage with the funds so raised. These, ho^ 
ever, may be considered as partial benefits, and not sufficiently genei 
ta warrant keeping on the duties. But there is a point of view in wfai( 
I hope it wiU appear that the advantages are general, and will be fe 
throughout every part of the states. It is by reducing the expense 
all kinds of carriage, and thus economise to each individual mo 
tlian he now pays in duty on the foreign articles which he consume 
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[ FOA EXAMPLE: 

I Wood, for fuel, is an article of the first necessity: it cannot bear the 
' expense of transport 20 miles on roads; at that distance it is shut out 
[from the market, and the price of fuel is consequently raised the 
amount of the carriage; were a cord of wood carried 20 miles on roads, 
it would pay for waggoning at least three dollars; on a canal it would 
pay 20 cents; thus, on only one cord of wood, there is an economy of 
two dollars eight}' cents — ^which economy would pay thf duty on 14 
[pounds of tea, at 20 cents the pound duly; 
. Or 140 pounds of sugar, at two cents the pound duty; 

Or 56 pounds of coffee, at five cents the pound duty; 

Or 14 bushels of salt, at twenty cents the bushel duty; 

Or 56 gallons of molasses, at five cents the gallon duty. 

I will now suppose a city of 50^000 inhabitants, who for their houses 
hold and other uses will consume 50 thousand cords a year, on which 
^ere would be an econohiy of 140,000 dollars, a sum in all probability 
iiqual to the duties paid by the inhabitants. For the duties divided on 
die whole of the American people, are but two dollars twenty-eight 
bents to each individual. Here I have estimated each person to> pay 
fwo dollars eighjty cents, yet this estimate is made on one cord of wood 
to each inhabitant of a city; were I to calculate the economy on the 
carriage of building timber, lim^^ sand, bricks, stone, iron, flour, corn, 
provision ahd materials of all kinds which enter or go out of a city, it 
liquid be five tiihes this sum; aiid thus the towns, and cities are to be 
benefitted. The fa.)rmer or miUer who livfes 20 miles from a market, 
pays at least twenty-two cents to waggon a barrel of flour that dis- 
tance; by the canal it would cost two cents; the economy wduld be 
twenty cents; at 100 miles the economy would be 100^ cents, and at 
Mo miles it would' be 150 cents^ beyond this distance flour cannot 
tome to market by roads; yet at this distance the economy of 150 cents 
bn the carriage "of one barrel of flour would pay the duty on 

7 1-2 pounds of tea; 

Or 75 pounds of sugar; ♦ 

Or 30 poiinds of coffee; 

Or 7 1-2 bushels of salt; 

Or 36 gallons of molasses. 

Thus it is, that the benefits arising from a good system of canals, are 
general and mutual. Therefore shool^ peace and the reduction of the 
lational debt, give an overflowing treasury, 1 hope you, and the ma- 
jority of Americans, will think with me, that the duties should not be 
aken off nor diminished; for such an act, instead of relieving the peo- 
llc, WoiJtld really oppress theih, by destroying the means of reducing the 

F 
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expense of transport, and of opening to them a cheap mode of arriv'mj 
at good markets. 

To proceed with these demonstrations, let lis look at the rich pro- 
ductions of our interior country: 

Wheat, flour, oats, barley, beans, grain, and pulse of all kinds; 

Cyder, apples, and fruits of all kinds; 

Salt, salted beef, pork and other meats;* 

Hides, tallow, beeswax; 

Cast and forged iron; 

Pot and pearl ashes, tanner's bark; 

Tar, pitch, rosin and turpentine; 

Hemp, flax and wool; 

Plaister of Paris, so necessary to our agriculture; 

Coals and potter's earth, for our manufactures; 

Marble, lime and timber for our buildings. 

All these articles are of the first necessity, but few of them canbea 
the expense of five dollars the hundred weight to be transported 30 
miles on roads. Yet on canals they would cost in boating only 15 centi 
the 100 weight for that distance. 

There is another great advantage to individuals and the nation arisin 
from canals, which roads can never give. It is that when a canal run 
through a long line of mountainous country, such as the greater parti 
the interior o^ America, all the ground below ior hab a mile or »ioren« 
be watered and converted into meadow and other profitable culturfi 

How much these conveniences of irrigation will add to the produd 
of agriculture and the beauties ol nature, I leave to experienced lam' 
crs and agricultural societies to calculate. 

In Italy and Spain it is the practice to sell, water out of the canab, 
for watering meadbws and other lands. In such cases tubes are pu^ 
into the canal, under the pressure ox a certain head oi water, and sut 
fered to run a given time for a fixed price; the monies thus gained adJ 
much to the emoluments of the canal companies. 

But with all these immense advantages which canals give, it may h 
a questio!i with many individuals, whether they can be constructed ia 
great leading lines, from our sea coast and navigable rivers, to tkB 
frontiers of the several states, or pass our mountains and penetrate to 
the remote parts of our interior country. Should doubts arise on this 
part of the plan. I beg leave to assure you, that there is no difficulty 
in carrying canals over our highest mountains, and even where natui< 
has denied us water. For water is always to be found in the valleys) 

• Animals are now driven to market 300 or more miles, at a considerable expeM* 
and loss of flesh, for two principal reasons: first, the expense of ^transporting thc«lt 
tfi the interior; and, second, the expense of carrying' the salted meats to market 
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and the canal t:an be constructed to the foot of the mountain, carrying 
the water to that situation. Should there be* no water on the moun- 
tain or its sides, there will be wood or coals; either br both of which 
can be brought cheap to the works by means of the canal/ Then with 
steam engines the upper ponds of canal can be filled from the lower 
levels, and with the engines the boats can on inclined planes be drawn 
from the lower to the upper canal. For this mode of operating it is . 
necesss^ to have small boats of six tons each. As the steam engines 
are to draw up and let down the boats on inclined planes, no water 
is drawn for the upper level ot canal, as when locks are used. Conse- 
jjuently when the upper ponds have been once filled, it is only neces- 
sary that the engine should supply leakage and evaporation. There is 
another mode ot supplying the leakage and evsiporation ot the higher 
levels: on the tops and sides ol mountains there are hollows or ravines, 
which can be banked at the lower extremity, thus forming a reservoir 
to catch the rain or melted snow. From such reservoirs die ponds of 
sanal can be replenished in the kry months of summer. This mode of 
reserving water is in practice in England for canals, and in Spain for 
Irrigation. In this manner I will suppose it necessary to pass a moun- 

Ein 800 feet high; then four inclined planes each of 200 feet rise, 
ould gain the summit, and four would descend on the other side, 
otal, eight inclined planes and eight steam engines. Each steam en- 
B^ne of 12 horse power would cost about ten thousand dollars, in all 
10,000; each would bum about 12 bushels of coal in 12 hours, or 96 
bushels for the eight engines for one day's work. ^ . 
The coals in such situations maybe estimated at Iflfcents 

a bushel or - - - ^ JJ H. 52 

At each engine and inclined plane there must be five nien 
-—total 40 men at one dollar each, - - 40. 

Total, jg 51 52 

For this sum they could pass 500 tons in one day over the 
ight inclined planes, which for each ton is only 10 cents. 

Suppose the moimtain to be 20 miles wide, boating for 
ach ton would cost ... 20 do. 

i ^ Total, 30 cents. 

i ton for passipg over the mountain, which will be more or less ac- 
Drding to circumstances. These calculations being only intended to 
femove any doubts which may arise on the practicability of passing 
(ir mountains— 

' Having thus in some degree considered the advantages which canals 
ill produce in point of wealth to individuals and the nation, I will 
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now consider their importaiipe to the union and tUeir pol^aj conaer . 
quen9es.. 

First, their et^^ct on raising the yakye of the public l^uida, md thefo- \ 
by ajugnienting the revenue. | 

In^ all cases where canals sh^ pas$ through the lands o{ the Unij^ 
Statejs^ and opei?. a che^p communication to a good n^iarket, such lan<k . 
will rise in value for twenty miles on each, side of the canal* T1k»| 
farmer who will reside twenty m^iles fron^ the can^l can 19 one dap 
carry a Ipad of produce to its borders. And were the lands 6QQ mil<9 
from one of our sea poi:t towns his barrel of flour, in weight 200 lb» 
could be can;ied that distance for 60 cenlis, the price which is now 
paid to ca;:ry a barrel 50 miles on. the Lancaster turnpike. Cons^* 
quentjy, as relates to cheapness of carriage, and easy access to marli^e^ 
the new lands which lie 600 miles from the sea pprts, Wjould be oj 
equajL; value with, lands of equal fertility which are 50 n^il^s from tb^' 
s^a ports. But npt to insist on their being of so grea^ value ui^til 
pppujation is. a3 greaJb, it is evident thfit they n^ust ri^e in value ini^ 
thre^ or foujr fold degree, every lineal milft of canal would accompM> 
date 25,600 acres. The lands sold by the United Stales in 1^06^. 
averaged about two dollars an aqre, and certainly every acre accommo*' 
dated with. a. cai^al, would produce six dpljgrs; thus only 20 miles of 
canal each year, running throu^ national, l^nds, wpuld raise the value 
of 512,000 acres at least, four doU^rs an apre, givipg 2,048,000 dollars 
to the treasury, a sun^, sufficient to ms^e 1^6 miles of canal. Had an 
individual sudu-a prop^r^, and funda. to construct canals to its centre, 
he certainly woiJUl^ do it lor. his own interest. The nation has the pro- 
perty, and the nation possesses ample funds, for such imdertakings* 

Second, on tl^eir effect in cenienting the upion, and extending 1^€ 
principles of confederated republican government. Numerous have 
been the speculations on the duration of our union, and intrigues have 
been practised to sever the western from the eastern states. The 
opinion endeavored to be inculcated, was, that the inhabitants beyond 
the mountains were cut off from the market of the Atlantic states; 
that consequently they had a separate interest, and should use their 
resources to open a communication to a market of their own; that re- 
mote from the seat of government they could not enjoy their portion 
of advantages arising from the union, and that sooner or later they 
must separate and govern for themselves. 

Others by drawing their examples from European governments, and 
the monarchies which have grown out of the feudal habits of nations 
of warriors, whose minds were bent to the absolute power of the few, 
and the servile obedience of the many, have conceived these states of 
too great an extent to continue united under a republican form of go- 
vernment, and that the time is not distant when they will divide ioto 
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fiftlfe kuigiiomS)^ retrogvauc&ig from coianioii isense to ignorance adopt* 
ing all the feUies a»d barbarities wbkh aore every day practised in the 
» ki«igdoiii3 and petty sitates of Emt>pe* But those who have reasoned 
I in this way, have not reflected that men are the creatures of habit, 
I mi that their habits as well as their interests may be so combined, as 
to make it impossible to separate them without falling back into a 
fState of barbarism. Although in ancient times some specks of civili- 
'zation have been effaced by hordes of uncultivated men, yet it is re- 
9iarkable tbat since the invention of printing and general diffusion of 
fJtnowledge, no nation has retrograded in science or improvements; 
$kor is it reasonable to suppose that the Americans, who have as much, 
;if not more information in general, than any other people, will ever 
abandon an advantage which they have once gained. England, which 
!at one time was seven petty kingdoms, has by habit long been united 
iato (me. Scodand by succession became united to England, and is now 
|biound tO: her by habit, by turnpike roads^ canals and reciprocal in* ^ 
llerests* In like manaer all the counties of England^ or departments of 
France, are bound to. each other; and when the United States shaU: 
pe bound together by canals, by cheap and easy access to market in 
iall directions, by a sense of mutual interests arising from mutusd in- 
lercourse and mingled commerce; it will be no more possible to split 
pQiem into independent and separate governments, each lining its fron- 
tiers with fortifications and troops, to shackk their own exports and 
iitiposts to and from the neighboring states; than it is now possible 
ffjir the government of Eng^d to divide and form again into seven- 
licigdoms. 

But it is necessary to bind the states together by the people's in* 
llerests, one of which is to enable ever}'^ man to s^U die produce of his 
labor at the best market and purchase at the cheapest. This accords 
with the idea of Hume, " that the government of a wise people would 
be little more than a system of civil police; for the best interest of man 
is( industry and a free exchange of the produce of his labor for the 
things which he may require." 

On this humane principle, what stronger bonds of union can be in- 
vented than those which enable each individual to transport the pro- 
tduceofhis industry 1,200. miles for 60 cents the hundred weight? 
jHere then is a certain method of securing the union of the states, and 
|of rendering it as lasting as the continent we inhabit, 
i It is now eleven years that I have had this plan in contemplation for 
^e good, of our country. At the conclusion of my work on small 
canals, there is a letter to Thomas Mifflin, then governor of the state 
of Pennsylvania, on a system oi canals for America. In it I contem- 
plated the time when '* canals s'lould pass through every vale^ rvind 
round each- hill and bind the whole country together in the bonds of 
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social intercour^e/^^ and I am now happy to find that 'through the good 
management of a wise adii^iinistration, a period has arrived when as 
overflowing treasury exhibits abundant resources, and points the mind 
to works of such immense importance. '^ 

Hoping speedily to see them become favorite objects with the 
whole American people. 

I have the honor to be, your most obedient, 

ROBERT FULTON. 

Washington^ December Sthj 1807. 

LETTER VIII. 

HAVING shewn the importance and even necessity, of 
internal improvements, and particularly noticed the great supe- 
riority of water communication, I wiU now proceed to inquire, 
what works the legislature ought, in my opinion, to undertake 
or aid, immediately. 

Mr. Gallatin in his report upon roads and canals, says, that 
the mere trade, between the extremes and along the banks of a 
canal, will rarely justify the expense of making one; and that to 
be productive, the canal should open a communication with a 
naturally extensive navigation. The term productive, means, I 
suppose, that the amount of tolls should be such as to pay in- 
terest for the money expended and to pay for repairs; fif we arc 
to have no canals until there shall be a certainty of such an im- 
mediate amount of income, we shall indeed have but very k% 
but we should not calculate in this way— as we have resources, 
let us employ them in improving our interior and in increasing 
our population, which will to a certainty produce abundant in- 
terest at least, even by tolls; and let us not hoard them up in 
banks,, by which means we shall lose not only the tolls, but the 
immense effects of interior improvement upon the virtue and 
prosperity of the people. If we make appropriations annually 
and trust to the result for interest, the commonwealth will flou- 
rish; but if we must wait to lay out our money, until we can 
calculate upon no loss whatever, we shall remain as we are, ex- 
celled by the enterprize of many of our neighbors. J 

It was not, however, in order m.erely to renew the expression 
of this sentiment that I alluded to Mr. Gallatin's remarks: tnf 
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object is to shew, that, even if they were perfectly correct, they 
; do not apply to Pennsylvania; that is, admitting that we ought 
first to be certain of gaining interest upon the capital invested, 
1 1 think we may safely commence our operations in this state. 
1 1st. Upon the foundation of our own immediate trade; and 2dly. 
\ Because it is in our power to obtain the naturally extensive ex- 
; terior navigation, to which Mr. Gallatin alludes. Our own in- 
terior resources are immense, and they must becom^ every day 
I more and more necessary to supply the wants of our manufac- 
ftures; even our present domestic trade supports high expenses, 
in ihs: time, labor and money consumed in road transportation; 
iJmd this trade must increase in proportion to the facility and 
I cheapness with which it may be carried on. But should there 
^)e the least doubt upon this head, none whatever can exist after 
to examination of the immense natural nayi^tion, to which 
[such a communication will lead: /the rivers flowing into the north 
^west and south west lakes, are channels through which a trade 
may be opened, of the magnitude of which jve can form no ac- 
curate conceptionlT 

There is now n6 speedy, safe, or cheap mode of communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and the lakes: the consequences of 
[this are, 1. There is not a tenth part of the resources of the 
[western country brought into operation; 2. The farmers raise 
ino more than is necessary for their own consumption, and for 
1)arter for store goods; or if a large surplus is raised it is sold 
^0 men of capital, monopolists, at little more, often not more, 
than the price of labor employed in producing it; 3. Those, 
who having raised large quantities of produce, transport it to 
pNew- Orleans, lose two or three months in conveying and selling 
^t there, and they are then obliged to consume two or three 
[months more in going around to an Atlantic port, to purchase 
land send, at an enormous cost for land carriage, such articles 
as they want in return for their produce. It is evident therefore, 
Ithat a speedy and cheap route between the lakes and the Atlan- 
tic, is absolutely necessary to the virtue ^ well as to the in- 
terests of the mass of the western people. [That state, which shall 
first open such a communication, will give an important impulse 
to its own internal resources, will enrich itself by the passage of 
an immense import and export trade, and will be the most likely 
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to preserve that trade, even after other states shdl have opened 
other routes of communication.) 

It is to this object, so much the most important of all others, 
that I think legislative attention ought to be first directed; for 
this all minor objects ought to be abandoned, and private enteral 
prize invited and aided; because in proportion to the progress of 
this great work, those of a less important description would nav 
turally be .undertaken, even by private enterprize, and WouH: 
probably be thus completed. 

Two questions, then, necessarily occur in this place; 1st, & 
this work practicable and by what route? 2d, If practicab^ 
what are the best means for commencing and carrying it on? 

To the first question, two gentlemen, who have acquired mud 
reputation, from their remarks upon internal improvement, I 
mean Mr. Gallatin and Mr. P. B. Porter, seem to have answerei 
in the negative; and it may therefore be well, in the first places 
to notice what they have said respecting Pennsylvania. 

I am of opinion^hat there should be nothing like jealousy i^ 
tween the states, as to internal improvements, because the w4 
fare of each is not only conducive but essential to the welfare ol 
the rest. Yet, it is allowable to assert the reputation of a stat^ 
when it is slighted, dr when its circumstances are misunderstood 
or misrepresented. To notice the manner in which Mr. Gallatitf 
has spoken of Pennsylvania, and the attempt of Mr. Porter td 
shew a superiority on the part of New- York rivers over those of 
Pennsylvania, for which there is in reality no foundation, is ifl 
deed a duty. As Mr. Gallatin was required to report in his ol* 
ficial character as a high officer under the union, upon roads dd 
canals, he ought, not only as a matter of justice but of policjf 
to have enumerated the respective advantages of the states; ye^ 
to me at least, it appears, that he was particularly desirous to ex- 
plain the advantages of the Potomac and Hudson, as channels d 
communication with the lakes, and that he took little or no paifll 
to give that character to the Susquehannah, which its import* 

ance merits. " I 

, , i 

In page '24, of his report, Mr. Gallatin very particularly-notio^ 
the relative distances to be passed by turnpike^ roads, from tte 
Atlantic to the western rivers, \l7tti the exception of the Pei^ 
sylvania route; and his excuse for the bmission is, that the €^' 
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lent to which some of th^ Atlantic rivers may be navigated it 
\ not ascertained. It is rather singular that the Susquehanna sjiould 
\ be the only river excepted; and as much so that Mr. Gallatin did 
' not endejivor to ascertain the distance between the waters in our ' 
: state. He ^v^s the distance from Washington city to th^ con* 
fluepce of the lilonongahela and Cheat rivert, as but 150 miles 
in a straight line; and the distance from Philadelphia to the Come- 
mauj^ and iioyalhanndn branches of the Allegheny at 220 miles; 
[this is no doubt correct; but it is the relative distance of land 
canriage, that is to decide whether the Potomac or Susquehanna 
Is best fitted, as a route of communication. It is to be observed, 
then, that the shortest portage on the Potomac route is from the 
tnouth of Savage river to Dmikard bottom on Cheat river, some* 
^hing more than 37 miles; and that the road or portage really 
laid out as best, extends, according to Mr. Gallatin's own ac* 
fcount, 72 miles. But when Mr. Gallatin speaks of the Pennsyl^ 
^rania portage, he merely say^ it is " somewhat shorter;" the 
fact i^, that the average extent of the several portages from navi* 
gable ^ Atlantic waters to navigable western waters, ki Pernio 
sylvania is little more than one-fourtl> of the portage by the 
Pbtomac. 

' But it is with Mr. Gallatin^s retilarks respecting the SusqucA 
fcanna, in pages 22, 32, 33 and 34, that I find most fault. . This 
Is a river which Mr. Fisher Ames declared, aflfords water com* 
ttiunication to 50,000 square miles, and which Mr. Latrobe de* 
Hares to be the principal of all otir primarj'' rivers; it is of such 
Iftagnitude, says that gentleman, that no gap or sluice, artificially 
kut, can materially affect the rapidity of the stream. "Of the 
Numerous rivers of this state, (says another intelligent writer,) 
^0 one presents such a prospect of internal commerce, with so ' 
extensive, so complete, and so convenient a communication with 
™ Atlantic, as the Susquehanna and its branches. Perhaps wc 
^ay say, with truth, that no two rivers in the United States pps» 
sess equal advantages. The Mississippi and Ohio flpw through 
} ^eater extent of country, but, when it is considered that th^ 
^rritory, which they water, is as yet (1795) quite uncuhivated, 
*^d must remain so for many succeeding years: that the navi, 
Jation through them, is not Only difficult and dangerous, but 
^ngthy ia ^iie extreme, and that th« Susquehanna opens th« 
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.most ready com1n^nicatioa with the lakes, perhaps- even these 
extensive rivers cannot be considered as exceptions to the ob- 
servation."* And, indeed, Mr. Gallatin himself in one part of Ws 
report, calls the Susquehanna '' the most considerable Atlantic 
river,'* yet there is not one ^ntence in his report in feivor of it 
as a route of communication between the Atlantic and the lakes, 
on tlie contrary he pronounces such a route by risers and canals 
impracticable. The Hudson is the only river, which he recom* 
mends, under the head of " communication between the Atiait 
tic rivers and the St. Lawrence, and the lakes," as a practicable 
route, and accordingly he proposes to expend within the state 
of New- York, the sum of four millions of dollars^ whilst Penn- 
sylvania is to receive but little njore than one-eighth of thatsunu 
I confess I see nothing in Mr, Gallatin's^ report, that appears to 
justify this distiqction; and I am the more surprised at it, be 
sides, as I am of opinion that a perfect water communicatii 
between the Pennsylvania Atlantic tide- water and the lai' 
might be opened for one half the sum defined for New-Y 
This, too, is taking Mr. Gallatin's calculation for New- York 
correct, which I do noi admit, for I am confident a canal arou 
the falls of Niagara, will cost more than the sum mentioned 
him, viz. one million of dollars. 

Treating of a communication, between* the Atlantic and 
kkes, page 22, Mr. Gallatin says; there is no place amongst 
ridges, which divide the upper branches of the Susquehaum' 
which is not of an c)evation much beyond what has ever 
overcome by canals in any other country; " the impracticabil 
arises from the principle of lock navigation, which in order 
eftect the ascent, requires a greater supply of water in propoi 
tion to the height to be ascended, whilst the supply of w^tcrbe-' 
comes less in the same proportion." There is no doubt about 
the principle of lock navigation, but there is no sort of evidence, 
"^Ivat I can discover, for the previous assumption. Mr. Gallati 
admits, in one part of his report, that the extent to which 
SusquehauiKi may be navigated, is not ascertained; but how 
it decided tliat there is an elevation between the western airf 
eastern waters, that exceeds the utmost height to which tte^ 

. *p See a work, in the city library, entitled ** Susquehanna navigation. 
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Languedoc canal was carried? So far from this being the case, 
I am warranted in saying, by all the books, maps and oral iU' 
formaticHi, which I have been able to obtain, that the reverse is 
the fact. 

As Mr. Latrobe .very justly remarks, the course of our rivers 
is not, as in other parts of the world, between, but across our 
inountains, and vallies. The mountains in our state pass in a 
•direction nearly diagonal, or from the north-east to the south* 
;West. The west branch of the Susquehanna rises at the north- 
kvestem spurs or foot of the most western ridges, passes along 
jbome of the extreme ends of those ridges nearly in a north-east- 
ern direction, and then glides through thjem, until after having 
passed the Bald; Eagle mountain, it turns short to the south, 
^^here Muncy creek falls into it, and proceeds nearly in a south- 
ern direction until joined by the north-east branjch at Sunbury. 
The heads of the river interlock in several places with navigable 
preeks flowing into the Allegheny, and I am assured that no 
erQund dividing the two waters is as high as has been overcome 
\y locks in our own country, at the Potomac falls. It is certain 
fliat there is not a single fall or, rapid in the river above Swatara, 
and that the western brancli is navigable 155 miles above Sun- 
|)ury, for vessels above 10 tons; at the end of that distance it 
branches off and interlocks advantageously with Toby's creek 
in particular^ by the Sinnemahoning it is separated from the 
iMlegheny by a portage of about 20 miles, where there is a suf- 
jiciency of water for a feeder, and iione of which requires such 
bckage as the works before mentioned in our own counti»y. As 
p the quantity of water, the Susquehanna has as many and as 
ibundant tributary streams along its whqle extent as ^ny other 
iver in the United States. 

Mr. P. B. Porter is more excusable than Mr. Gdlatin; he 
poke as the representative of a particular state, and perhaps ^ 
tnew nothing of the Susquehanna but from Morjse*s abridged • 
pzetteer, which condescends to say that that river has a navi- 
ption of. 20 miles! However, he speaks quit^ as boldly as, or in- 
leed more so than, Mr. Gallatin; for he asserts in positive terms, 
hat "the only practicable route for an ascending navigation to the 
ikes fs ^y the Hudson and Mohawk:" the foundation for this 
Issumption is as erroneous as the hypothesis itself, " because the 



Hudson is the only river, whose tide- wsters Bow above the eastem 
chain of tnountains." One mi^t suppose from the mere peru' 
sal of this, that the Hudson tide^* water ascended to the lakes or 
to some navigable waters connected with them; but the fact it 
tiot S0| after ascending the. Hudson to Albimy, there is a portage 
of 14 miles to the Mohawk, and from thence there is a difficuli 
navigation to the Oneida lake of about 100 miles more, whict 
Mr. Porter himself admits could not be opened by a canal ati 
less sum than 2,200,000 dollars: and, even if this were all ac- 
complished, the only communication opened would be with lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence, for before ,g communicatbn witb 
hike Erie and the south-west lakes could be accomplished, theie 
should be another canal around the falls of Niagara, whkb, as I 
said before, would cost considerably more thalh Mr. GaUatin esti< 
mates. If this were the only practicable ascending navigation 
every state in the nation ought to rejoice at the appropria^ o 
the immense expenditures calculated to accomplish it, but unti 
k can be shewn that there are not other .and more coavenko 
routes, it would be injustice to other states, to ^ve such a dis 
tinction as Mn Porter claims for New- York: do all that ca 
be done for it^ but no exclusive privilege can be justified. 

Frc4n the remark or reason given for the exclusive exctUeocfl 
of the Hudson route, it would seem, besides, that Mr. Portd 
limits the practicable ascent of rivers to the head of the tide* 
Water: it ia fortunate for Pennsylvania, however, that many (4 
/her citixens know that the west branch of the Susqudumna can 
£e ascended nearer to the lakes than the Hudson is, that the port< 
age from the Susquehanna to the Allegheny is as short as th 
portage frx)m the Hudson to the Mohawk, and that the QavigB* 
tion of the Allegheny and Conewango creek to Chotauqueisio^ 
finitely superior to the navigation of die Mohawk, Sec to On' 
tario* / 

But, if there is any superiority in the connection, with 
lakes, by means of the Ontario, there again Pennsylvania Ijias 
vantages^ superior to New* York, supposing that both stai 
should exert themselves to improve their respective wai 
The north-east branch of the Susquehanna may be ascended 
lake Otsego, which is within ten miles of the Mohawk, qnd si 
-miles nearer lake Ontario than the tide-water oS the Hu 
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the nortb^6$t br»ich of the Susquehanna b alill more impor- 
tant, aa I shaU stiU more particularly shew in my ne^Lt letter^ it 
may ^ ascen<ied as high as Bath in Steuben county, Nelv-York, \ 
from whenee the portage to Crooked lake is not ten miles, and / 
^ from this lake to lake Ontario there i» an uninterrtipted' water / 
' •communication. « 

What I have thus said answer^ the remarks made by Mr. 
. Gallatin, as well as those made by Mr, Porter: the more we in- 
[ vestigate our situaticm and means, the more we shall be satisfied ' 
\ of their importance, and, of their bein^ at lea^, equal to those 
\. of our neighbors; and of Course the more we ought to improve 
i them. The obfiervati(His of Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Porter prove 
f that our negligence has been mistaken for inability, axifil they 
should now stimulate the legislature to direct a complete and ac- 
\ cumte survey of aU our rivers, &c. to be taken, in order that 
[ our true circumstances may no longer be misunderstood. 

i August 21th. 

\ _ . . ' 

LETTER IX. 

I HAVE said that Pennsylvrftiia would derive immense 
i advantages fi'om the establishment of a cheap and good route of 
] communication between the Delaware and the lakes, and that 

the best mode of communication would be by water. The prac- 
[ ticability and route of this communication is now to be consi- 
^ dered. 

k. That our foreign trade, however beneficial it may have been 
\ in other respects,' has had an injurious influence upon our own 
\ internal concerns and improvements, there cannot, perhaps, he 

a better proof, than that which is furnished by the silence, which 
, has prevailed in this commonwealth, respecting a communication 

with the lakes, during the last fifteen ye^rs in particular. I have 
; not been able to find a single act of the legislature, passed within 

that time, having any such important object in view, nor have 
\ I found more than two publication!^ of any consequence urging 

the legislature to the undertaking* Our interests and our feel- 
} ings have been too much involved in the concerns of foreign 

nations; a host of foreign merchants, having no objects but their 
[ own gain^ have withdrawn the regards of many of our own good 

\ ■ .. 
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citizens from the real interests of their country, and have brgely 
contributed to reduce the country to its present condition. It b 
now, therefore, when foreign trade, the cause of domestic apathy, 
16 nearly annihilated, that we should be employed in inquiring 
what has been done, ajid in doing what ought to be done. 

In the year 1795, a very interesting work was published, to 
make known the natural advantages of this state, entitled, ^^ An 
historical account of canal navigation in Pennsylvania*^' 

On referring to this pamphlet, and comparing it- with subse- 
quent statements and maps, I find it singularly correct upon 
these bases, therefore, I will now shew the practicability of open- 
^ing a communication between the Delaware and the lakes, by 
various routes, all of them as favorable as any route through any 
other state, and as easily opened. The routes uniformly inep- 
tioned are these, which I shall designate, jwrtherriy middle^ wH 
southern. I have founded a part of the calculation, relative to the 
communication between the Schuylkill and Quitapahilla, upon 
Mr. Weston, the engineer's report. 

THE NORTHERX. 

From Schuylkill tide- water to Tulpehocken creek, 61 
Canal partly opened from Tulpehocken to Quitapahilla, 34 

Down Quitapahilla to Swatara, - - 15 

Down Swatara to Susquehanna, - - 23 

Up Susquehanna to west branch at Sunbury, - 65 

Up west branch to mouth of Sinnemahoning - 106 

Up Sinnemahoning to its forks, - - 15 

Up its north branch, x - - . « - 19 

Portage to river Allegheny, - - ♦.. , 23 

Down Allegheny to mouth of Conewango, - - 76 

Up Conewango to Chetauqua lake, - - ,28 

Across the lake to its head, - - 17 

Portage from Chetauqua to lake Erie, - 9 

Miles, 49*1 

Of these, including the canal, but partly opened, 459 are 
water, 32 by land. The portage at the Sinnemahoning, I am 
told, may be easily converted to lock navigation, and that be- 
tween the phetauque and Erie certainly can be improved either 
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by a canal or by a rafl road, on whicli one horse might draw 
four tons. 

' * THE REDDLE. 

From Philadelphia to forks of Sinnemahohing^ as above, 319 

I Up west branch of Sinnemahoning, . - 24 

Portage to Little Toby *s creek, . - 14 

Down Little Toby's creek to Main Branch, - '10 

I Down main branch of Toby's creek to the Allegheny, 70 

Up Allegheny to French creek, . . 35 

Up French creek to Presqu' Isle, . - .81 

Portage to lake Erie, • - . 15 

lyiiles, 56^ 

Of these, including canal, 539 water — 29 by land. This route 
might be advantageously altered, by passing by French creek 
and proceeding up to the Conewango as in the northern route. 

THE SOUTHERN. 

\ 

From Philadelphia to Susquehanna, as above, - 133 

Up Susquehanna to the Juniata, - - 23 

Up Juniata to the mouth of Poplar run, - 128 
Portage from Poplar run to the canoe place on the little 

Connemaugh, £ - - - 14 
Down the Connemaugh and Kiskeminitas * to the Alle» 

gheny, . . . . g? 

Down the Allegheny to Pittsburg, . - 29 

- Miles, 414 

The society, which existed in 1791, " for promoting the im- 
provement of roads and inland navigation," gave the preference 
to this last route. ** The expence" they said in the memorial 
to the legislature " even including the canal (then contemplated 
at but four miles) does not exceed the sum requisite to complete 
a good road of 50 or 60 miles in some of the interior parts of 
the state"—- the sum mentioned is about 108,000 dollars. Of 
the practicability of this route, they speak with the utmost con-, 
fidence, and, indeed it is known that there have been instances 
in which, during the spring, flat boats with 170 barrels of flour 
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each, have come 86 miie6 down the Juniata to its junctm ^fc 
the Susquehanna* 1 must confess, however, that I consider 
either of the othfer routes preferable: 1st* Because the portage 
on this route, although but 14 miles, is across the Allegheny 
mountain: 2nd, Because the Juniata is by no means so good or 
steady a stream as the west branch of the Susquehanna; and, of 
its navigation from Huntingdon to the foot of the AUe^eny, so 
little is known or said, that it is to bp presumed it is not very 
good: 3d. Because the countrJr4o be passed through is by no 
means so productive or important as that bordering the Susque- 
hanna* It is true, that the southern route is more direct to Pitts- 
burg, but it is the least direct to the lakes; it is above 40 miles 
further from the Delaware to the lakes by this thian by the 
northern route. The intercourse with Pittsburg was, no doubt, 
an object of great moment in 1791, it is still of much import. 
ance, but it is pot the only one now to be considered; that course 
should be taken, which should be calculated to answer aU our 
purposes/ 

It is very probable that the middle route by Toby's creek 
might be advantageously opened, but it is to be recollected that 
if it should not, the benefits of that navigation might be con* 
nected with this route adopted, and even made subservient to it. 

Of the three, however, I prefei* the northern, and think it most 
deserving of legislative attention. In the first pbce we have au- 
thentic evidence that the river Susquehanna is navigable to the 
Whet-stone at the mouth of the Sianemahoning; and the com- 
missioners appointed by the legislature to survey the north branch 
of the Sinncmahoning, have declared that its navigation may ^ 
easily improved. In the next place, the waters of the AUeglienV 
and Connewango are now capable of any sort of navigation 
necessary, and at all times of the year, to Che'tauque lake; at the 
mouth of the Conewango an improvement might be made, at a 
trifling comparative expense, which would greatly aid the com- 
munication, but it is not absolutely necessary to the intercourse, 
Among other advantages, possessed by the northern route, are 
^^lese; h The distance between the Atlantic and lakes is by this 
route shorter thai) by any otherj 2. There will be less unne- 
cessary ascending navigation by this way than by any other; 3. 
This route is not as long from the Delaware p Pittsburg, ^^ 
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the southern i^oiite is from the Delaware to the lakes; 4. This 
route, at the saitie time, that it opens a complete communication 
I with the Ohio^ must become the great thoroughfare, for the 
i trade with our own immense north-western lands, and for the 
i still more important trade wjth the south-west part of New;- York. 
The reasons, which induced the society biefore mentioned, to 
reject diis route, if they had any weight in 1791, cannot, in my 
opinion, have any now. They say, in their memorial to the le- 
gislature, speaking of the northern route, " a considerable part 
of it lies in the state of New- York, in a country as yet unsettled; 
I and, although it leads in the most direct way to Ae lakes, it 
cannot be of any great u$e in the main communication with the 
Ohio and Mississippi, by the way of Pittsburg, which iis thi^ 
great object of present ponsideration.'* 

ft is true that about one half of the Conewango creek and 
the whole of Chetauque lake are within the New- York line; but' 
the country is no longer unsettled as it was in 1791; nor is any 
improvement necessary in that part of the water communication, 
it is excellent, and the portage of nine miles is equally good, 
passing over good ground and by a gradual descent from Chet- 
tauque to Erie. Whatever niay be the policy of New- York, 
therefore, it cannot affect us; and, instead of apprehiending any 
thing on this score, we may be assured that the public and pri- 
vate enterprize of that state will aid any improvement that may 
be undertaken by us. This route, however, being confessedly 
the most direct, and as it passes through immense tracts of as 
fine coantij' as any in the world, it has a claim to preference. 
The i^bjectibn respecting a communication with Pittsburg, I 
[lave already noticed, it has no force, for if there is a disadvan- 
tege in an up-stream i navigation from Pittsburg to the Cone- 
ivaigo, it is more than counterbalanced by the descending of 
retiming navigation, which will long remain the most .impor- 
Kut; for, if tliis communication were opened, much of the pro^* 
§pe now sent down the Ohio would still go in that direction, 
iit the import from the Atlantic would all pass through this st^^tc. 
XJhave sometimes heard another roiitc mentioned, which, how- 
fer, L cannot positively reconimend; yet it may be well to men- 
3n it, to shew that there are a variety of ways in which th^ 
ate may attain an all important object^ One of the best str^eyms 
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flowing into the Susquehanna is Pine Creek, it joins It at the 
foot of the Bald Eagle mountain; this stream is navigable at this 
time for small boats, and might be made navigable for boats of 
ten or twelve tons burden as high as within eighteen miles of the 
town of Coudersport upon (5ne of the heads of the Allegheny, 
from whence there is a good water communication to lake Che- 
tauque. If the water part of the route could be made as perfect 
as I have been assured it can, the whole necessary portage from 
the Delaware to lake £rie, (presuming that the canal irom the 
Schuylkill to Swatara should be finished) would be but 28 miles. 

It is sufficient, however, to know, that societies as well as in- 
dividuals concur in declaring that either of the three first routes 
is practicable; Mr. Fulton has shewn that if a mountain 800 feet 
high interrupted the communication, it might be passed by 
water at an expense which the profit of this route should, and 
no doubt would induce companies to undertake; the southern 
route is the only one that has such an obstacle, the Allegheny 
at the Frank^s town branch of the Juniata, the middle or south- 
ern route may be opened as a water communication from the 
Delaware to lake Erie. The legislature, which has the ability, 
and which is hound by duty, to improve one of them, to an ex- 
tent commensurate with all our wants, would, no doubt, fix 
upon that route, which, upon actual survey and examination, 
should be found to possess the greatest extent of water commu- 
nication, and th^ least extent of portage, or rather that route 
which art can most easily alter, so as to make the whole extent 
navigable. 

I know no work, which would obtain for this commonvealth 
such lasting benefit, as this; there is nothing, which a legisLture 
could do, that .would have 3Q fair a claim to. public gratit\de. 
Pennsylvania, from the extent and number of her rivers snd 
streams, seems to have been intended by nature as the gr<at 
avenue, through which intercourse should take place bet wen 
the naillions on the east and on the west; how shameful would t 
be, even if we had to resort to taxation, not to complete wht 
nature has* so bountifully begun; how much more disgracefv, 
will it be, if with the full nieans that we possess, we should ne^ 
gleet our duties and our interests. 

August 29tlu 
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LETTER X. 

ENOUGH, I presume, has been said, to remove doubts 
' about the practicability of a water communication between the 
Atlantic and the lakes, through Pennsylvania: about the impor- 
tance of such a route there can be no difference of opinion among 
' those who understand the triie interests of the state; the next 
inquiry, therefore, is, in what manner should the legislature com-/ 
i mence the opening of this grand canal? 
£Thave heretofore often said that the mere amount of tolls or \ 
interest for the capital employed in any great public work, de- 7 
serves no consideration when compared with the immense bene- I 
fits, diffused by that work, amongst the people at large— or, in ) 
other words, that it is the height of folly to suspend any great "^ ^ 
undertaking, w hich if completed would improve every man's / 
estate, from an apprehension that the interest of the money will 
not be at once obtained] It is, nevertheless^ the duty of the le- 6 
gislature to produce both results, if they can. For instance — if 
*he legislature were to direct that the waters in the north-west 
part of the state, should be the first improved or that the con- 
templated canal should be commenced in that quarter, we know 
that fhe country would be benefitted by it, but we also know 
that for many years, or until the completion of the whole route 
to the Susquehanna, this work would be expensive instead of 
profitable. It must be evident, therefore, that it is best to begin 
opening the great water communication to the lakes, in that part 
of the state which, being already highly improved and thickly 
settled, would use the canal most, and which by increasing the 
quantum of tolls would give aid in gOing on with the works 
tvestwardly. Indeed, this proceeding must also appear obviously 
useful, when it is considered that, the export is to he made to, 
and the iniport from, the east, and as seven-tenths of the wat^r 
will flow from the westward. 

To some persons such arguments as these may appear super- 
Buous: but by those, who know any thing of the prejudices pre* 
vrailing amongst your representatives, these remarks will be con- 
sidered as absolutely necessary. Such indeed has lately been 
the unaccountable disinclination to commence or aid any works 
bn the Atlantic border, 'strclr has been the still more inscrutable 
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. jealousy of persons proposing public improvementSi that it is as 
necessary to make others believe us honest as that we should 

' know we are so ourselvesTj Whilst I am touching upon this 
point, I cannot omit this opportumty to urge you^ my friends^ 
to check such impolitic and ungenerous conduct on the part of 
your representatives: for a long time I attributed it to the politi- 
cal character of this part of the state, and if that was so it was 
as improper as it is now; but there is no longer even that excuse, 
Philadelphia in every respect deserves the affection of the state, 
it gives the commonwealth much of its reputation at home and 
abroad, it has more charitable and benevolent institutions than 
all the rest of the state, it contributes, more than all the rest of 
the state to defray the ordinary expenses of our government, an4 
it can haye no interest distinct from that of the commonwealth. 
I would not have any other part of the state made tributary to 
this city, I would not wis)i to deprive those living near Balti- 
more of the best means for getting there, but ( think the state 
^ould aid Philadelphia, when that aid, besides serving the cifty, 
cannot but be of service to the state also. Let me repeat then-r-j 

rrempve unworthy prejudice|^] 

To return to my subject: my opinion is that the legislature 
ought to take measures for opening a communication between 
the Peiaware and the lakes, from the Delaware* There is 
another reason, besides, in favor of this course, much has^ijLlreaii^ 
been done hercy and of this it is necessary to speak. 

In the year 1789, various and judicious plans were proposed 
to the legislature, for improving the state, by a variety of intel- 
Ugent and patriotic citizens, to the labors of which I have here-, 
tofore with pleasure alluded. At the instance of this society, 
commissioners were appointed by law, in 1790, to explore the, 
several routes proposed for a co?amunication between the Dela- 
ware and the lakes; they were instructed to report upon ^ 
practicability, the best route and the expense. The commission-, 
ejrs performed this duty promptly and reported, 1st. That a 
communication was practicable; 2d. That the best route wa| 
by the Juniata, or that which in my last letter I designated a% 
the southern; 3d. That all the intervening rivers could be cleared 
atid opened) for abput 108,000 dollars. 
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The legislature, paying credit to the commissioafirft, and be- 
ing aware of the importance of such a route, determined to com- 
mence it in that quarter, which it was supposed offered the 
greatest obstacle and promised the greatest advantages. Hence 
originated the incorporation of two companies, whose proceed- 
ings it is necessary to mention. 

THE SCHUYWOWU AND SUSCiXJEHANNA COMPANY, 

Was incorporated in 1791, with a capital of 400,000 dollars, 
for opening a canal communication, between the Schuylkill and 
fSusquehanna rivers, by the following route; from Reading on 
the Schuylkill, by the Tulpehocken creek, to Myer's town 37 
mile«; from Myer's town to Lebanon, the summit-level, by a 
canal four; from Lebanon to the Swatara creek; 15; down the 
'Swatara to the Susquehanna 23; in all 79 miles. 

THE DELAWARE AND SCHUYLKILL COMPANY, 

I 

Was incorporated the year following, 1792, with a capital also 
f 400,000 dollars, for opening a canal from Philadelphia along 
the east bank of the SchuylkUl, 16 miles, to Norristown. 

The legislature declared, as the principal object of both these ' 
works^ iht opening a conuriunication between the eastern and 
w^tem waters. 

As soon as these companies were organized, committees were 
^appointed by them to superintend the commencement of the 
respective works. Unfortunately there was no engineer at that 
time, in Pennsylvania, competent to aid the committees; they, 
therefore, sent to England and engaged Mr, William Weston, 
a celebrated engineer, to come out and manage both works. In 
the mean time the committees ^id not think it proper to remain 
idle, they commenced the respective undertaking, and had each 
in considerable forwardness, when Mr. Weston arrived, in 
lanuary, 1793. This gentleman immediately proceeded to ex- 
imine the work done by the Susquehanna company, at Lebanon 
panal, and reported^ — " From such a view as the time and season 
pf the year would permit me to take of the canal through the 
middle ground near Lebanon,, I have little doubt, but the mo;5t 
favorable line has been adopted." He also examined the Dela- 
warc and Schuylkill canal, and reported generally, " it appears 
to be judiciously laid out." 
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Experience has proven, however, that, it would have been 
much better, if the companies had not commenced any of the 
works, until Mr. Weston had had full time to make every ne- 
cessary inquiry, for after Mr. Weston had an opportunity to 
judge accurately, he recommended alterations in both the plans 
originally projected, upon which the companies had commenced 
This was the first obstacle to the work, and one of the causes 
of its ultimate decline. 

During the whole of the year 1793. Mr., Weston devoted hs 
attention to both canals, and in January 1794, made a detaBet 
report respecting them. With respect to the Schuylkill and 
Susquehanna communication, he said 1st. That the unerring test 
of experience had proven the inefficacy of such a place as the 
company had originally adopted, namely the making a water com 
munication by the beds of the Tulpehocken, Quitapahilla, am 
Swatara; 2d. That a canal 70 miles in length from the Schuyl 
kill to the Susquehanna, chiefly along the banks of the Tulpe 
hocken and Quitapahilla, would be infinitely preferable; 34 
That, the expense of completing the work upon this plan wouli 
be, in addition to the 400,000 dollars already subscribed, 82 1,33( 
dollars and 60 cents. Having submitted this statement to thp 
company, Mr. Weston left it to their discretion, in what way to 
proceed. 

The company were soon convinced of the soundness of Mr- 
Weston's advice, and accordingly they presented a memorial t( 
the legislature, setting forth: 

1st. The Susquehanna and Schuylkill canal is the greatest 
link in the chain that is to connect the eastern and westers 
waters. 

2d. The summit-level of this canal for upwards of four miles 
is completed, in respect to the heavy digging, and the purchase 
of all the ground for the scite of the canal, the locks and towing 
paths; as well as the grounds containing the sources and springs 
of the waters, and through which they are to be conducted into 
the reservoir at the summit-level. — The final amount of expen-' 
ditures on this part will be 106,666 dollars and 60 cents. 

3d. We approve Mr. Weston's plan of a canal instead of 
making use of the beds of the creeks, and as the original capital 
will not pay more than one -third of the whole expense, we praf 
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legislative aid, by a loan of a sufficient sum upon interest, 90 as 
to enable us to finish the work. - 

The company anticipating legislative aid, continued the work 
under the guidance of Mr. Weston, during the whole of the 
tyear 1794. In December of that year, that gentleman made a 
report, from which I quote these interesting parts: 

" I flatter myself that the progress made on the works, in the . 
^hort space of seven months, will prove satisfactory to the board. 
On a careful comparison of the actual state of the various works, 
lad an ample allowance for the completion of such parts as re- 
biain unfinished, with the previous estimate laid before the 
board in my last report, it appears, that from the east end of the 
summjt-level to Michael Kreitzer's plantation, a distance of more 
than four miles and a quarter, the actual expenditure will fall 
short of the estimated one, at least eight thousand dollars. 
Though I would not wish to appear too sanguine, yet I may be 
allowed to draw favorable inferences of the remainder of the line; 
dependent of this, I have well founded reasons for asserting, 
at the works will rather proportionably diminish than increase 
jn expense, as the important object of land-carriage will, after 
the ensuing year, in a great measure, be done away, by the 
j^al being made subservient to that purpose. 

" From the difficulty of procuring waggons to haul bricks^ 
[ime, &c. I could not employ half the number of bricklayers I 
liad at first contemplated; yet more work has been done in four 
inonths, than is generally executed on most canals in one season. 
Five locks of six feet fall, and two road bridges are completed; 
laid such progress made in the sixth lock and two more bridges, 
iiat a fortnight's work in the coming spring will suffice to finish 

hem." , 

Such was the flattering account of this important work at the 

iose of 1794; yet in this state it was suspended, and has not 

lince been improved. 
Having thus briefly noticed the rise and fall of this undertaking 

letween the Schuylkill and Susquehanna, I will take a similar 

jBvievv of the Delaware and Schuylkill canal. 
In less than three months, after his arrival, Mr. Weston made 

I report upon this canal, it was highly flattering: in December^ 

l794, he made another report, in which he said; 1st. That one- 
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third' of the work, above five miles, was finished, and that ccfi- 
tracts were formed and formuig for a vigorous proseculion rf 
the remainder; 2d. That the whole canal of 16 miles couldbc 
completed for the sum authorised by law, 400,000 doUars; and 
3d. That if the stockholders would punctually pay the sums sub- 
scribed by them, a toD for a part of the canal might be drawn 
in 1796, and the whole competed in 1797 or 1798. 

Although this report was calculated to call forth the activitf 
of the company, it had not that effect; the stock-holders bccoinc 
gradually backward in paying their subscriptions, and of course 
the work began to languish. It was not, however, speedi 
abandoned by Mr. Weston; he continued his services and re- 
ported in February 1796, 1st. That nearly six miles of thccanaf 
were navigable; 2d. That the most difficult parts of the route 
were overcome; and 3d. That it would be best to complete tvfl 
miles more at the south-east end of the canal, from the Arec 
miles completed north-east of Philadelphia, to the fells of Schuyl 
fciU. 

Nothing, however, could induce a great number of the sub- 
scribers to p^ in the instalments, agreeably to their engage 
ment, and thus the work ceased from the want of funds. 

Under these circumstances, the stock-holders of the Susqut- 
hanna and SchuylkiB, and Schuylkill and Delaware companieSi 
who had made good their engagements, petitioned the le^slaJ 
twee to aid them. The legislature, acconilngly passed a law? ^^ 
thorismg the two companies to raise by way of lottery 400,w' 
dtollars,. two-thirds for the Susquehanna and Schuylkill, and one- 1 
third for the Delaware and Schuylkill canal. The first class j 
the lottery was drawn, the prizes duly paid', and 50,000 dolW 
realized by the companies; but after the second class had beea 
drawn, it was found that the whole of the prizes could not be 
paid. This result has never been satisfactorily accounted m 
but I have been told that the misfortune originated in this wayi 
as the tickets were sold, the proceeds were applied to carryiflS 
on the works, upon the assurance that the delinquent subscrH 
bers would meet their engagements in time to afford funds w 
pay the prizes; those subscribers, however, did not pay the 
iastalments, and the failure to di^chargp the prizes was thecon^ 
sequence. 
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It appears, then, that the causes^'of the stoppage of both diese 
important works were these; 1st. The novehy of tlie under- 
taking and consequent mismanagement at the out-set; 2. The 
failure of the subscribers to fulfil their engagementStJ'o afford 
some idea of the extent of the last mentioned evil,[I state, that 
two of thosei who had subscribed for the largest number of 
shares, not only evaded payment upon any (rf them, but appro- 
l.priated 28,000 dollars of the money paid by others to their own \ 
^ use, and having subsequently failed the whole was lo^TJ 1 

The total amount expended upon the Delaware ania Schuyl- 
kill canal was 221,710 dollars and six cents. The sums ex- 
: ^pended in making the works at the summit-level between the 
I Schuylkill and Susquehanna, and in purchasing ground for the 
! canal, locks, towing path &c. amounted to about 250,000 dol- 
Llars. 

I Although nothing has been done, since 1796, at either of the 
t works, it has not been owing to any want of energy on the part 
I of those subscribers, who had embarked capital in either under- 
I takings; on the contrary every step has been taken by them, to 
1 obtain legislative aid, in order to save the capital they invested, 
I and which has since 1796 been wholly dormant, and also to pro- 
I mote the interests of the state by such valuable improvements.--— 
I These applications have not, however, been attended to, as they 
1 ought to have been, and the consequence has been, that many 
I consider the sums invested as almost, if not wholly lost. A few 
i persons, possessing capital and enterprize, have redeemed the 
credit of the companies by paying debts, prizes, &c. and by 
j preserving the real estate from seizure; both companies have 
I given the guidance of their concerns to those individuals; and 
\ it is yet to be seen whether the legislature will aid them in ac- 
complishing an object no less imjK>rtant to the state at large than 
necessary to the relief of those particular persons. 

I have been thus particular, in stating the origin, progress, 
and present condition of these works, in order to shew the pro- 
priety of commencing the great communication between the 
Atlantic and the lakes, at that part of the state, where so much 
has already been done. I have shewn you that the state is fully 
^ble to commence and complete by annual appropriations, this 
great undertaking: if your representatives are worthy the cha- 

I 
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racters of legislatorsi they will begin the work at once by co- 
opemting with those, who hold the stock of the two companies: 
how, or in what manner this co-operation should be effected is 
not very material so that it should take place. I have not a doubt 
but that the companies (who are now as it were under the pro- 
tection of the commonwealth) will gladly enter into any such 
measures as an enlightened legislature can propose. 

With regard to the profit, that a completion even of the east- 
em part of this canal would furnish, I have now calculations be* 
ifore me, but they are . too long for insertion at present: it is 
enQugh in this place to state: 

IsX* Cost pf a complete canal communication of 
70 miles, from the Schuylkill at Reading to 

• Middletown on the Susquehanna, S 1,121,333 33 

2d, It is calculated, that in 1795, the tolls on this 

canal would have amounted to, - 167,634 00 

3d. Which, at a dividend of 12 per cent, per 
annum, is equal to a capital of 1,440,180 33 

It may be very safely affirmed, that population and settlement 
have so rapidly advanced since 1795, that, if this canal were 
completed, the dividends upon the cost or capital expended ia 
making it, would exceed the maximum allowed by law, 25 per 
cent and of course that the toll would be reduced. 

Profitable as this would be, the Delaware and Schuylkill canal, 
would be infinitely more so: 

1st. The canal could be completely made from 
the Delaware at Philadelphia to Norristown 
— for - - - g 400,000 

2d. It is calculated, that, in 1795, the tolls on 

this canal would have amounted to - 165,722 66 

Making a dividend of 41 per cent, upon the capital or cost, 
at one-sixteenth of a dollar per ton per mile: reduce this to the 
maximum by law, and calculate the increase of population, &c. 
since 1795, and it may be fairly infen^ed, that the tolls upon this 
canal if it were now completed, would not exceed two cents per . 
ton per mile — that is, for ten barrels, conveyed from Norristown 
to Philadelphia, 16 miles, but 32 cents. 

Indeed I am satisfied, that, the actual profits upon all those 
canals would exceed the calculations that have been made even 
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by their most sanguine friends. So that, instead of being bur- 
[ densome to the state, these works would enable it to realize 
I eight or ten per cent, per annum more than it now realizes from 

its most productive bank stock. 
What would be the income if the canal was opened to the 
; lakes? is a question that I put home to every one of you; but 

you cannot answer it, you are lost in the extensive space that 
[ opens to your imaginations; the effects would be so astonishing 
I that you cannot anticipate them, and if you attempted to do so, 
i they would exceed all your expectations. 

I September 1 st^ 

LETTER XI. 

\- ■ . " • 

IN order to prove the propriety, of commencing, from the 
I Delaware, a grand canal between the eastern and western waters, 
I noticed in my last letter, the rise progress, and present condi- 
r tion of the works between thfe Susquehanna and Delaware. I 
I have shewn that about 500,000 dollars were expended upon 
f those works, and that the failure, to complete them, was no less 
^unfortunate for the public than for those who had invested their 
[property in them. 

It is absolutely useless, at this time, to pry into all the original 
causes of the stoppagfe of those works, since the scrutiny cannot 
re-produce the time and funds expended; since the losses have 
chiefly fallen upon those, who now ask legislative protection; 
and, since the errors were either the effect of ignorance of canal 
pavigation, and therefore pardonable, or of design on the part of 
individuals, most of whom have ceased to exist. Upon a future 
occasion these and other causes may be particularly pointed out. 

It is enough for intelligent men to understand, 1st. That a 
Jwost important public work was begim; 2d. That, from un- 
foreseen causes, it remains unfinished; 3d. That those who 
honestly and by legislative sanction engaged in the undertaking 
are unable to carry it on; and 4th. That its completion is an ob- 
P^J> ^^ which every man in the commonwealth is interested. 

The intentions of thfe companies, indeed, have been uniformly 
vo^ed and applauded in the acts of incorporation and their sup. 
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plements; the companies were taken under ^e protection of the 
state, and upon the fiaith of this protection their funds were ex- 
pended; they have- violated no law or engagement, and are en- 
titled to countenance as long as they preserve this character. 

The question, therefore, which next presents itself for cons* 
deration is simply this — in what manner can the legislature fulffl 
its duty at once to the public and to the companies? and this 
question makes it useful to state more particularly, than I did 
in my last letter, the circumstances, in which the affiurs of the 
companies were involved, after the suspension of the works, as 
well as their present situation. 

1st. Owing to the original mismanagement, the perversion 
of the funds by persons not now belonging to the companies, 
and the failure of other subscribers to pay their instalments, the 
stocks of the companies fell into utter disrepute in the market. 
2d. Many, who held shares to a small amount, gave up all hope 
of ever receiving either interest or principal. 3d. Others, who 
also held shares tp a small amount, determined to speculate 
upon the misfortunes of the companies; they bought up at greatly 
depreciated rates^ debts and prizes due by the companies, 
brought actions against the companies for the full nominal 
amount, and in some instances actually recovered. 4. A few 
other subscribers, who held shares to a large amount, and who 
were therefore deeply interested in the ultimate completion of 
fhe works, perceived that all the real estate, &c., of the compa^ 
nies would be lost, in consequence of the recoveries just men- 
tioned, unless they risqued more of their property, and took the 
chance of losing or saving the whole. 5th. Those persons, in 
consequence, satisfied many of the claims brought for prizes, 
&c., redeemed the credit of the companies, and thus became still 
more anxious for the success of the canals. 6th. Still, as the 
shares were so much scattered, that none of the holders could 
sacrifice their time and attention in the prosecution of the affairs 
of the companies, some further measures were necessary. 7th. 
These measures were fortunately adopted to the satisfaction of 
the parties; those, who held shares and could or wourd not act, 
voluntarily and by common consent transferred them to such as 
would act, leaving it to the option of those, to whom they were 
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' transferred, either to return them in 1820, or to keep them upon 
I paying the whole amount of the original subscription. 
I It, therefore, appears, that the aftkirs of the companies have 
[ been voluntarily placed, by the stock-holders, in the hands of 
ftnen of capital- and ehterprize, originally and now in particular 
I deeply interested in the success of the works, and that, at all 
'events, the original subscribers are saved harmless. — It is to the 
; proposals of these managers, that the legislature is to listen; 
these are the men with whom the legislature should concert 
measures for accomplishing what I may truly term a national 
Undertaking. 

There is no doubt, but that, if those, who now hold stock in 
I the Susquehanna and Schuylkill, and Delaware and Schuylkill 
I canal companies, could hav^ foreseen its present depreciated 
I state, they never would have subscribed; and it is quite as cer- 
! tain that they would now rejoice to receive for the stock two- 
I thirds, perhaps less, of the sums originally paid by them: — but 
they have no alternative, but the loss of their whole expendi- 
I ture or a successful prosecution of the canals, and the latter they 
cannot accomplish without legislative aid. If, then, there were 
*no other inducement than to prevent the distress, that those in- 
:dividuals must experience, if they fail, I should suppose it to be 
i^sqfficient to call forth legislative aid; but when I consider, that 
I the support asked for is not merely for individual relief but for 
\ public good, and that the honor and interests of the common- 
wealth loudly call for the prosecution of those canals, I can con- 
ceive no appeals more deserving of attention. In such circum- 
stances, indeed, as those in which the companies are placed, 
they are at the mercy of the legislature, and therefore it will 
have either the merit of performing an all-important duty to the 
present generation and posterity, or the odium of having shame- 
fully neglected it. 
The opportunity that is now presented to the legislature, is 
\ fortunate in many respects; the superintendence of individuals, 
: deeply interested in having the work done speedily, well, and 
economically, is secured, and no one, who is at all acquainted 
with public works, can be ignorant of the value of this superin- 
tendence. In a republic especially, we all know that public ser- 
vants do not perform their duties as faithfully as they should do; 
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we know, in what a scandalous manner the public money has 
been squandered in the hands of petty contractcH^, surveyors, 
and commissioners in the intericn* counties; and the members of \ 
the legislature know this as well as any other description oCj 
citizens whatever. It is a fortunate circumstance, therefore, thtl^ 
there is a certainty of strictness on the part of those managers \ 
of the two canals, who are so deeply concerned. 

There, is, besides, another fortunate circumstance for those 
who have such prejudices as I mentioned, in my last letter; the;^ 
comf»anies are so much concerned, that they will not refuse any' 
mode of co-operation, which the legislature may insist upon« 
And here it is proper to resume the consideration of the sub 
jcct — ^how can the legislature best aid those works? 

I have heretofore shewn, that the state has ordinary and ex 
traordinary resources adequate to any internal improvements; of 
course, it might purchase up the whole canal stock, estates, &(% 
and go on with the works; or it might lend the companies ade- 
quate funds for their completion. Yet, although either of those 
proceedings would be doing no more than duty, and for the 
public benefit, there is no doubt but that opposition would be 
shewn. I confess I should not advocate the first mode, because' 
I have no confidence in public overseers or managers; but the 
latter mode is unexceptionable. 

I am confident, however, that it would not be adopted, unless 
the sentiments of your representatives should be greatly changed; 
and, therefore, I rejoice that there is another mode which, if well 
understood by the next legislature, I cannot but believe will be 
approved of, although it was last winter rejected in the lower 
house. This mode I will now mention. 

I have heretofore shewn, that the legislature in 1795, granted 
the companies the privilege of raising 400,000 dollars by lottery, 
to go on with the canals; that two classes were drawn, and but 
about 50,000 dollars raised. Of course the companies have stiD 
the authority to raise by lottery the remaining 350,000 dollars. 
They have not, however, been able to avail themselves of this pri- 
vilege, because the legislature has granted so many other lotteries. 

In 1807, the legislature appropriated 300,000 dollars realized 
from auction duties, to be paid to the canal companies for stock 
to that amount, as soon as the canals should be completed. 
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It is, therefor^, evident, that both those le^slative aids, as ' 
they were indubitably meant to be, are, under present circum- 
stances, perfectly useless. ' 
The companies want funds at once; they can get none from 
lotteries, whilst they can be out-bidden by so many other 
schemes; and the 300,000 dollars can answer no present pur- 
pose. 
In these circumstances, the companies made a proposition 
the legislature at its last session, which was not accepted, I 
ope because it was not sufficiently understood. It was to this 
urpose: 

** You, legislators, are the guardians of the people's interests; 
the people's interests Will be greatly promoted by the comple- 
tion of the canals between the Susquehanna and the Delaware; 
e are unable to complete them, and find that the lottery privi- 
ge of 1795, and the appropriation of 1807, are at this time 
eless. 

" We know that you are not now disposed to encourage lot- 
ries, but your present opinions cannot affect our lottery privi- 
ge of 1795; we therefore propose to relinquish all claim to the 
00,QOO dollars appropriated in 1807, if you will enable us to 
alize the effects contemplated by the lottery law of 1795; that 
, you now refuse to grant new lotteries; carry this wish into 
eform of a law; say, that for five, ten, or more years or until the 
um allowed to be raised by the law of 1795, but not yet raised, 
hall have been realized, there shall be no new lottery granted, 
pen the condition of our giving up all claim to the 300,000 
liars appropriated in 1807. By this means you will not grant 
new lottery, but merely enable us to fulfil the intentions of 
elaw of 1795; you will enable us to go on with the canals; 
fnd you will stop the petty gambling in lotteries of other states." 
So simple, so moderate, a proposition as this, coming fi^om 
fespectable citizens anxious to complete a work of immense 
mblic utility, and made to a legislature having millions of dol- 
ors at its control, ought to have met with a favorable reception; 
ind yet, if the proposal had asked the legislature to indemnify 
he companies for their losses at once out of the treasury, it 
iould not have had a more undeserved fate. In the senate the 
^oposal was received with illiberality, and even when passed 
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there, was negatived in the lower house. But I must mention 
particulars. 

As soon as this proposition was made to the senate, they 
passed the bill altered in such a way as to express these senti- 1 
ments: — i 

".We are convinced that the completion of the canals would ! 
be of immense utility — we are obliged to you for giving us back 
the 300,000 dollars, but we won't allow you to carry the law 
of 1795 into effect, unless you agree that the state (and not you, 
as that law intended) shall have as canal stock the 350,000, 
raised by lottery, which was originally intended as a sinking 
fund to reduce capital expended, and of course the tolls. If yoa 
will agree to return us the 300,000 and to give the 350,000 in 
stock also, when you get that sum, we will let you get the lat- 
ter by lottery, if you can, and we will give you the use of it." 

No one can mistake the state of this business; the senatef 
knew very well that the companies were at the mercy of 
legislature, and, instead of patriotically assisting ihem as the] 
should have done, took advantage of their situation, not only 
exact a return of the sum granted in 1807, but the sum grantd 
in 1795. 

If you did not know that the companies really were at X\a 
mercy of the legislature, you might well suppose that they re- 
jected such illiberal terms, but they could not do otherwise than] 
accept them, harsh as they were and totally unworthy of an en- 
lightened body. 

Yet, after all this, after the senate had gained all that avarii 
itself could have desired, and after the companies had given 
from despair, the house of representatives rejected the bill al 
gether — not after a discussion of its merits, not because it 
an act unworthy of the state, but because one or two count 
members got up and positively asserted that it was impossib| 
to make such canals!* tlurt: the whole was speculation! that 

* It was, among other curious arguments, asserted by Mr. Petj 
Frailey, niember from Berks (which county would be immensely at 
indeed more than any other benefitted by the canals) that, as tl 
country to be -passed through by the canals was a limestone count 
it would be utterly impossible to make them— upon this, I need 
say that every farmer and miller, residing in a limestone count 
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bill was a mammoth one! that the printing of it cost a great 
deal! that the legislature was pestured every year about those 
canals! Sec. &c. 
Such were the weighty arguments of your representatives 
; against the passage of a law, altogether advantageous to the 
state. 

. Are you not, my fellow citizens ashamed, of such represen- 
tatives? Is this the way you ought to be represented in a repub- 
1 lie? Is this the way republican government ought to be admini- 
' stered? Is this the way your estates are to rise in value? Your 
V woods, ores, and general productions to find a ready market? — 
,For my own part, I can conceive nothing so disreputable as such 
; 'conduct, nothing ,so likely to bring republican governments into 
.contempt — Such proceedings do not pass unnoticed, they make 
I serious impressions, they confirm the prejudices of the enemies 
f, of free government, without in the least strengthening the affec- 
L-tion of its friends. 

J But, to return to the special subject. This proposal having 

hbeen rejected by the last legislature, no change is to be expected 

I but from a change in the representation, and therefore on you 

/it depends, whether those works, which if finished, would add 

/so much to the wealth and reputation of our state, are to be 

abandoned or carried on; whether the scites of those canali^ are 

^ to remain, as they now are, monuments of a niggardly or imbe- 

cile policy, or shall exhibit the evidences of intelligence and true 

patriotism, a flourishing internal trade. 

It is very evident that there are various other modes, by which 

kthe legislature may co-opferate with the companies; no difl&culty 

'will be opposed by the latter; and, therefore, we shall see whether 

i the next legislature shall be more entitled than the last to the ap- 

■ plause and respect of the commonwealth. 

Nothing less than a thorough change in our state policy, an 

abandonment of township legislation for an intelligent system of 

\ ineasures becoming a large and respectable commonwealth, can 

I preserve to Pennsylvania any reputation as a state, or to the citi- 

I zens the advantages they have hitherto enjoyed. Our neighbors 

\ 

knows very well how easy it is to stop any hole by puddling— which, 
if once well done, will last forever. 
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on the north and on the south, so kxig behind «s, are now 
greatly in advance of us in works of an universally useftil de- 
scription: the authority of General Washington, of Mr. idkarBoa 
and of the ablest engineers, are every day urged in &vor {£ a 
communication between the Adantic and lakes by the Potomac; 
and immense sums are every year expended upon that route: 
and on the north the influence of Mr. Gallatin and Mr. P. B. 
Porter are successfully employed to open a route by the HudsoD, 
Mohawk, and lake Ontario. — But, for Peimsylvania, there is no 
influence making, no efforts are employed, and even her owa 
citizens seem to be careless or unconscious of her decline. 

This is the more astonishing, indeed, as the interest of evay 
man, farmer, manufacturer or merchant, must suffer by tt&s 
apathy. We have ten millions of uncultivated. aares, but wbo 
will purchase or settle them, that is aware of the prevailing ex- 
position to internal improvements? we have ores, coals, ochres, 
shut up in the boweb of the earth, such as are every day coming, 
into demand, but who will stay and work them? every body 
knows that other states are wisely improving their rivers, &c 
and population will certainly settte where there is such publici 
spirit; our lands will be less valuable than those of other states 
the produce of our farms cannot be carried to market as cheaply 
as the produce of our neighbors, and therefore we shall be un- 
dersold, and gain perhaps no more profit than will pay ordinary 
expenses. 

All these evils may be prevented by a liberal policy, but this 
liberal policy never will prevail as long as a majority of your 
representatives erroneously think that bank dividends are of 
greater importance than equally great profits from canals and 
the consequent improvement of the country. Nothing can be 
more true than that every dollar of indirect tajcation at last re- 
turns to the pockets of those who paid the tax; and it is equally 
certain that every dollar expended upon internal improvements 
raises the value of every man's estate; money so appropriated is 
not lost, as many of your representatives think, it is placed out 
at the very best interest. 

September Sth. 
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LETTER XIL 

I HAVE shewn that the most important internal improve- 
i ment would be, a water communication between the eastern and 
western rivers; that on this object the legislature ought to be- 
stow immediate attention; and that it is not necessary for the 
state to expend a cent of public ifiQney upon that part of the 
route betwoen the Delaware and the Susquehanna, <which is 
Jnore than one-fourth of the whole distance, and the most diiE- 
cult to open; I say the most difficult to open, because it is now 
[sficertained that a canal must be opened the whole way, and that 
^even that part of the Schuylkill between Norristown and Read- 
ing, which, it was at first supposed, might be used, will not 
answen 

> As, therefore, no money is necessary for the eastern part, 
there ought to be the less difficulty in going on with the re- 
mainder, that is the improvement of the west branch of the Sus- 
quehanna. But before any thing of this kind can be attempted, 
accurate surveys, estimates, &c. will be necessary, and these 
should be obtained from able engineers, aided by water-men of 
experience, and from no other persons. 

The next object, most worthy of legislative attention, and 
which can be effected without any impediment to the other, is 
the substantial improvement of the Susquehanna from Middle- 
town to the north line of the state. This work should also be 
superintended by an engineer, that the navigation may be really 
iimproved and not made more difficult, as has hitherto been ofteri 
iftie case in other instances. In orHer that this improvement, 
which is of great importance, may be so considered by every 
reader, I will offer my remarks under these distinct heads: I, 
The present state of the, river: 2. The improvement wanted 
and the expense of making it: 3. The eflfects of improvement 
firom the north-east branch: 4. Those from the north-west 

branch. 
1. The Susquehanna has at all seasons a sufficient quantity of 

R^ater for any sort of river navigation, if it were confined within 

ane channel, or rather if its breadth were not so gr€;at; but, the 

bed of the river being very wide, owing to the force and volume 

)f the spring floods, it frequently happens in summer that large 
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boats cannot obtain an ascending navigation. As it is here pro- 
posed merely to improve, the river from Middletown to the state 
line, there is no necessity for saying any thing of that part of it 
below Middletown; from that town to Wilkesbarre, about 125 
miles, the river is in several places impeded by rocks and rip- 
pies, which might be easily removed, under the direction of an 
engineer, so as to diminish the width of the main channel, and 
afford a complete ascending as well as descending navigation, at 
all times. From Wilkesbarre to the state line, 103 miles, there 
are no falls, and but two or three rocks injurious to navigation; 
the obstructions, to be removed, are what are termed tumbling 
stones or pieces of rocks detached from a fixed foundation, and 
ripples Avhich may be termed rapids in contradistinction froffi 
the pools, or deep gently flowing water above and below them. 
As it is to the ripples that most attention is due, there being 
above 20 in the distance of 95 miles, it is necessary to mention 
their nature more particularly: — they appear like so many b 
running across the river; they are principally formed of clay ani 
gravel; and, as the volume of water is always very great, in pas« 
sing these bars it flows with. a rapidity in proportion to the 
struction. So easily may the^e ripples be removed, that it has 
not been uncommon for boatmen to dig a channel through theiB 
in order that they might ascend. Perhaps the best way to remedy- 
these defects would be to raise wing- walls wherever there is a 
ripple, that is, to diminish the width, and of course increase the 
depth of the channel; if this were done the navigation would U 
so complete that boats of 10 or 12 tons might ascend the rivefi 
in its lowest state in summer. 

2. Should the legislature think proper to improve this rivefi 
the improvement should be made from the state line, with the 
stream; because by the lower improvement the general navi- 
gation would not be so soon brought into action, as by the up- 
per; because the great utility of the work will be to draw into 
our state the produce of the south-west part of New- York; and, 
because the work itself can in this manner be best accomplished. 

I have now before me a statement of the nature and extent of 
the obstructions to be removed, in the first 100 miles, as well as 
an estimate of the expense of removal: these data are founded 
upon the authority of Judge Mathias HoUenbach, who is well' 
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known to possess great personal knowledge of the Susquehanna, 
I and upon that of Messrs. Alpheus Dodge, John P. Amdt and 
I David Rosecrantz, for many years and at this time boatmen 
I upon this river, upon whose knowledge and veracity strict reli- 
i^ance may be placed. According to this statement, the extent of 
all the obstructions for 103 miles, is but eight miles; these ob- 
; structions I have before described; the average distance between 
the obstructions is about two and an half miles; the expense of 
emoving the whole is stated to be 3205 dollars, but as we 
now that all estimates of clearing rivers and opening roads 
ave hitherto been exceeded by the actual expenditure, I add to 
[this sum 50 per cent which makes the total cost 4807 dollars 
land 50 cents. 

The nature of the obstructions froni Wilkesbarre to Middle- 
Jown I am not so well acquainted with; it is certain, however, 
^that their removal will require greater labor and expense than 
ithose aboVe Wilkesbarre, say twice as much, or 10,000 dollars; 
land that the whole cost of clearing 230 miles of one of the most 
amportant rivers in the union, will amount to 15,000 dollars; 
fthis surely is so insignificant a sum compared with the object, 
that there should be no hesitation in appropriating it. But, as I 
ihave before said, much will depend upon the superintendence; 
^ihe money ought not to be appropriated, if ignorant or interested 
^men are to expend it; but, if put at the disposal of an honest 
and capable en^neer, aided by intelligent watermen, will cer- 
^ tainly answer all expectations. 

• 3. To be able to appreciate justly and fully the importance of 

rthe Susquehanna, and the immense advantages which Pennsyl- 

rvania would derive from opening the navigation effectually 

[from the north line of the state, little more is necessary than to 

I ex amine a jgopd map and to trace the sources of this great river. 

"^The north-east branch of it rises in the lakes Otsego and 

Canederago; it is navigable for small boats from its source, and 

might be easily made so for boats of any description: its source, 

therefore is nearly in the geographical centre of the state of New- 

York; it is within ten miles of the Mohawk river and of the 

canals making by New- York along the bank of that river as a 

water communication to the lake Ontario. After passing lake 

^ Otsego, this branch flows nearly in a southern direction for 70 
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miles, through some of the most productive lands and flouridi- 
ing settlements in the state of New-Ywk; in its course, it i» 
jomed by the Unadilla river, and having reached our line pas- 
ses it, forms what is called the Great Bend, and then re-enters 
New- York: it then proceeds along the southern line of New* 
York for about 60 miles, receives the river Chenango, again 
enters Pennsylvania and is joined by the north-west or Tioga \ 
branch from the westward. j 

This north*eastem branch is so intimately connected, by itf 
own and its tributary waters, with tlie productive counties of 
Otsego and Chenango in particular, and affqrds advantages so 
superior to those of the Mohawk, at least in its present state, 
that it cannot but become the medium of an intercourse higUf 
beneficial to Pennsylvania, if our legislature will faithfully drf 
their duty. For, however desirous New- York may be to senif 
its own capital, as Pennsylvania ought to be to serve Philadel 
phia, it will not be so unjust and impolitic as to tax its remott 
citizens to do so, but will aid in improving its southern district! 
and waters, although serviceable to Pennsylvania, as we nowiffl 
prove ours although obviously and chiefly to the benefit of Bd 
timore. We may, therefore, reasonably calculate upon the iitt 
provement of those rivers, within New- York, which water soml 
millions of her best lands, although, as those rivers fldw int( 
Pennsylvania, the produce of the lands may be conveyed intJ 
this state and not be transported to New- York. At all events, 
is our duty to do our part in this great work; the people of Ne 
York who reside upon the waters flowing into Pennsylvania^ 
call for improvements, and if we were to derive no othpr advan» 
tages than the north-east branch ofiers to us, they would be s 
ficient to justify the expense of thoroughly improving the Sus- 
quehanna within our own lines. Important as this branch is, 
however, it is much less so in every point of view than the 
north-west branch, of which I am now to treat. . 

4. The north-western branch, as every reader may see upofl 
the map of the United States, opens a trade with from six to] 
eight millions of acres of as fine land as any in the world; tW 
is, by good management on the part of Pennsylvania, the whole 
import and export trade into and from the middle and western i 
districts of New- York, from lake Oneida to lake Erie, and coiP' 
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})rehending ti^ fiotuisfaing Genessee country, may be secured 
yfic made to pass through Pennsylvania* That this may be clearly 
^ understood I will mention the particular points, by which this 
connection may be opened* 

I The north-western branch of the Susquehanna is formed by 
i^ivers and creeks, some of which have the same source as the 
iOenessee and Allegheny rivers, whilst others are connected with 
r ris^ with the numerous small lakes, which flow into the On- 
rio. The southern <)r Tioga source^ is within about 12 miles of 
e head and navigable waters of the Allegheny; a fact, which 
il^ews, that if there were no route entirely throu^ our own 
Istate conned^ng the eastern and western waters, a good one 
inight thus be Opened. By this source a direct and easy com- 
tHumcation is opened to the head waters of the Genessee river, 
Imd down that river there is a direct communication with lake 
|(E>ntario. The middle source is the river Canistro, which is navi- 
lable tp the town of Arkport, situated at the head of the Ca« 
istro, about 75 miles by water from the Pennsylvania line: 
om Arkport to the Genessee river the distance b but twelve 
|ules; to lake Canadarque ten miles; to Angelica twenty-two 
iles; and to the Allegheny at Oleanne, Major Hoop's settle- 
ent, forty-five miles. At the latter place the Allegheny is six- 
en rods wide, and the navigation excellent all the way to 
ittsburgh. The northern source^is the riyer Conhocton, upcm 
ich is situated the town of Bath, from whence it is but about 
fen miles *to Crooked lake, which opens a water communication 
)p lake Ontario. 

; These three sources unite a little to the west . of the town 
hlled Painted Post, and form the north-west branch of the Sus- 
luehanna, which 'flows for almost 80 miles nearly in a south- 
Mem direction until it enters Pennsylvania and joins the north- 
testem branch at Tioga Point. 

Upon this north-western branch, and at a distance of 18 
biles north-west of Tioga Point, is situated a handsome and 
loiirishing village, called Newtown, from whence it is but 21 
iailes to Seneca lake, and from the head of Seneca lake, the 
listance by water to lake Ontario is under 100 miles. . . ^^ 

/Of all the points that I have mentioned, this is, in my opinion, 
he most important; 1. Because I have the best infonnation, 
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that can perhaps be furnished, from persons well acquBunted mth 
the countiy, for saying that a complete water communicatioD, 
by canals and a few small locks, can be opened from Newton 
to the head of Seneca lake, for less than 10,000 dollars: 2. Be- 
cause I know that Mr. Philip Church, son of Mr. J. B. Churclii 
who owns a large and valuable estate ( 100,000 acres) upon botk 
banks of the river Genessee, including the town of Angelica, 
attended during two sessions of our legislature at Lancaster, and 
pledged himself that a canal or a tunipike road should be made 
between Newtown and Seneca lake, if Pennsylvania would m 
prove the Susquehanna within her own lines, say for 200 mile^ 
which I have already shewn could be donje for 15,000 dollafl 
at the utmost: 3. Because the formation of thi^ caqal or rooi 
and this improvement of the Susquehanna^ would certainly, 
Mr. Church declared, be the means of conveying the prodi 
of six millions of acres into Pennsylvania, but a small portion 
which we now receive, owing to the neglect of the legislal 
to improve the Susquehanna.^ 

When it is considered, therefore, that nature has formed f< 
important and safe outlets, for the trade of the western part 
New- York, all of which unite at our state line; that whate' 
difficulties exist in New- York, its citizens offer to remove; 
that the present state of the Susquehanna alone opposes the 
trance into our state of all the produce conveyed by those oi 
lets; it surely is not only surprising but shameful that Pen 
vania should have representatives so ignorant or regardless 
her interests, as not to have hearkened to the admonition of 
Church, and proceeded at once to improve our own waters. 

No doubt, Mr. Church and the other residents in the wesi 
part of New- York, would prefer aiding the trade of the city 
New- York and not that of Philadelphia, if they could do so 
cheaply and conveniently; but, as that gentleman • said, " 
Susquehanna, is the natural course through which we should 
that route is shorter and cheaper than by the tunipike road 
Catskill or Newburgh; clear your river, and you will com 
the whole of our trade." 

* See Appendix No. 2. 
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But Pehnsylvama has as yet dpnc nothing, aad therefore Mr. 
I Church and others have abandoned tiie works, which they had 
I begun, for opening a communicatioa between the Susquehanna \ 
i and the lakes, and are now actively engaged in improving the - 
\ roads from the western counties to the Hudson. For one road 
f alone Mr. Church subscribed to the amount of 13,750 dollars^ . 
I a fact, which shows the enterprize and ability of this gendeman, 
I and the supineness of our legislature in not adopting the useful : 
; suggestions which he offered to them. In consequence of this 
narrow policy, the trade of the western counties now passes 
^ either to Montreal by the St. Lawrence, or to New-. York, by 
• the Bath, Coschecton and Newburgh ttirnpike, and thence down 
the Hudson. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that the reports 
^ of the treasury should exhibit the decline of Philadelphia, and 
^the rise of New- York in very striking colors. — Before the state 
of New- York began to form roads and canals, Pennsylvania as 
^Jan importing state, stood in comparison with New- York as 1^ 
to 7; but since New-York began to make roads and canals, 
I' since even party rancour has been suppressed for this great ob- 
^}tch the scale has turned as much against Pennsylvania and fior 
?New-York, as it was before the reverse. 

I What indeed can be a more convincing proof of the intelli- 
j gence of the New- York legislaturCj^ and the ignorance of our 
f own, than these facts: a canal navigation is now completing 
along the Mohawk: a turnpike road is now forming from Bath 
f to Arigdica: at the last session of the legislature of New- York, ^ 
rDewitt Clinton, Gou verneur Morris, Stephen Van Ransellaer, 
iP. B. Porter, Simeon Dewitt, Thomas E»ddy and William 
[North, all men of talents, of high reputation, and of opposite 
: politics, were appointed a committee to explore the country 
: between the Hudson and lake Erie, and to report to the next 
\ legislature such improvements as they might think necessary for 
' the internal prosperity of the state, and for securing to the city 
i of Nevv-York its present high standing; these commissioners 
I left Albany in June last and have just returned after performing 
their duty. What a contrast does this form to our stagnant con- 
dition; not one public road, not one canal forming; not caie cent; : 
appropriated at the last session for any public improvement . 
whatever; not one commissioner appointed to inquire what , 
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should be done to raise the state to its former splendor, or pre- 
serve it upon a level with our sister states — ^all this ecooomy too, 
whilst millions are left in the hands of d^linqueot and able cre- 
ditors at one or two per cent interest. 

In my next I will continue to point out the importance and 
necessity of abandoning this negative kind of legislation and go- 
vernment, and to shew how easily we may derive from the south- 
western part of N^w-York, ten times as much trade and inter- 
course as Maryland derives from our own south-western dis- 
tricts* No one can pretend to dispute the superiority of Balti- 
more as a market, for the counties of Adams, York, FrankliD, 
Cumberland &c. however he may regret the loss of their inter- 
course with Philadelphia; and it must be equally apparent that 
Philadelphia offers a superior market to that of New- York for 
12 or 14 counties of that state; we have given the people of 
Adams, &c. turnpike roads and canals to carry their produce to 
Maryland, and ^e least we can do is to improve our ncHthem 
waters, our Susquehanna, if for no other purpose than to sup- 
ply us with an equal quantity of produce to that which Maryland 
tiaturally receives. 

September 8th. 

LETTER XIII. 

IN my last letter, I endeavored to shew the importance of 
improving the Susquehanna, from its entrance at the north line 
of our state to Middletownj and, in order to induce you to agree 
with me in opinion > respecting that object, I traced the sources 
of the river and the several out-lets, by which we may draw into 
Pennsylvania, the, immense and valuable products of the west- 
em parts of New- York. 

Although my chief intent is to urge the improvement of tte 
Susquehanna, and although I intended to defer to another num- 
ber any recommendation for improving the Delaware, I find this 
place the most fit for speaking of that object, since it is con- 
nected with the question of relative distance to New- York or 
Philadelphia from the lakes, which I intend to discuss in this 
letter. 
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The riy6r Delaware is principally formed by two large atreams, 

the Mohock, which rises in the county of Delaware, and the 

I Popacton, which rises*within the county of Ulster, both in th« 

state of New- York, and the latter within 15 niilea of the Hudson. 

I The navigation of both these streams is adequate to the ascent 

or descent of vessels of ten tons for above fifty miles, before 

they unite and form the Delaware. After having joined, the 

Delaware flows nearly in a south-eastern direction, for about 

j 85 miles, where it turns to the south at the town of Milford, 

rand passes nearly in a south-western direction for about 70 

! miles to EaSton, from Easton to tide water at Trenton 50 miles, 

nearly a south-eastern direction; from head of tide water to Phila^ 

delphia ift a touth-western direction, 34 miles — total 239. 

I am aware that, to render the navigation of this river per- 
fectly safe, a large expenditure would be necessary; but it is 
not the cost but the advantages that follow the Expenditure, 
[which a wise legislature should consider. Thie society for pro- 
'moting internal improvements, which existed in 1791-2, esti- 
' mated the cost of clearing the river at less than 800O ddlars, 
but if it could be cleared for thrice that sum, the state sliould 
rejoice at the appropriation. In its present state, the river is navi- 
gable during the spring floods from its source: from Milford 
heavy articles are transported on rafts to Philadelphia, at a less 
expense than they could be boated to Philadelphia from Easton; 
upon a single board or spar raft, from 3 to 400 bushels oi grain 
liave often been transported for abov2 150 miles: the transport- 
ration in this way costsr 75 per cent less &an the carriage from 
[Ulster county to New- York. It is, however, on accoimt of its 
[advantages as a route of communication from the western parts 
! of New- York, that the river deserves attention; and that these 
advantages, as well as those of the Susquehanna, may be under- 
I stood and compared with the routes to New- York, I will now 
I enumerate the claims of each: 

1. I have heretofore shewn that there is no water communi- 
cation from lake Otsego to the Hudson: the distance by land 
from that lake to Albany is 60 miles, from Albany to New-^rk 
165 miles — in all 225. But there is a water communication boxjfi 
: lake Otsego down the Susquehanna to Harmony 70 miles, from 
Harmony to Stockport by land 20 miles turnpike;^ from Stock- 
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port to Philadelphia 239 — ^total 329i It is evident therefore, that 
as the route to New- York has 40 miles land carriage, more than 
the route to Philadelphia, nothing is wanting to secure even 
some of the trade of tiie middle counties of New- York but the , 
improvement of the Delaware and Susquehanna. But if thb 
were problematical on account of the difference in distance, this 
objection is more and more removed every mile to the south 
and west of lake Otsego. / 

2. I will not, however, dwell upon the trade of the middle 
counties, although I am persuaded that the greater part of it 
may be acquired by Pennsylvania, either by the Susquehanna 
or thfe Delaware, should the legislature improve those rivers. 
The most important object is a communication with the exten- 
sive and important country from Seneca lake to lake Erie; ani 
I do again aver, that the whole import and export trade into and 
from this country may be acquired by this state, through any or 
all of five distinct routes. Which of those routes should be first 
made perfect may be ascertained sufficiently well perhaps b| 
the subjoined statements; my opinion is that the improvemenl 
of the Susquehanna from the boundary line would answer all 
the present purposes. 

The turnpike road, which is now making from Catskill on tbe 
Hudson to a point on lake Erie 20 miles north of Presqu' IslCi 
passes nearly in a direct line from east to west, and is 296 mile* 
in length. This rokd passes at the head of Seneca lake, whi 
h^ad is almost exactly half way between the extreme ends i 
the road at the Hudson and lake Erie. I shall therefore calcu* 
late the distances by the several routes to Philadelphia and New- 
York, from Seneca lake. 

FIRST ROUTE— TO NEW-YORK. 

From Seneca lake to Catskill by turnpike, 158 

From Catskill to New- York by water, 

281 

Although the total distance by this route is not great, me c** 
tent of turnpike is an insurmountable disadvantage, greater 
iny of the routes to Philadelphia is affected by. 
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SECOND ROUTE^TO NEW-YORK. 



Trom Geneva, at the outlet of Seneca lake to Oneida 

lake, . . - 90 

Oneida lake to Mohawk falls, - - 109 

Mohawk falls to Schenectady, - 56 

Schenectady to Albany, - . 15 

Albany to New- York, - - 165 

.435 

Of these 17 miles by land: it is to be remarked besides, that 
^although New- York has done much to improve the water route 
^for the first 250 miles, the navigation is still more difficult in 
many places than any part whatever of the Susquehanna fropi 
Middletown to our north line. 

FIRST BOUTE— TO PHILADELPHIA. 

^rom Seneca lake to Newtown, by land, - 21 

Newtown to Harmony, by water, - -78 

:, Harmony to Stockport, by turnpike, - 20 

I Stockport to Philadelphia, by Delaware, - 240 



^ 
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SECOND ROUTE— TO PHILAIJELPHIA, 



p'roni Seneca lake to Newtown by land, - 21 

[' Newtown to Tioga Point, by water, - 18 

'l , Tioga Point to Wilkesbarre, on Susiquehanna, 95 

I* Wilkesbarre to Easton, by land, - 60 

[ Easton to Philadelphia, - - 84 

f 

I 278 

\ I consider this as the best routt, under present circumstances, 
P^ at least until the canal navigation should be opened from the 
iJelaware to the Susquehanna. Should the legislature expend 
•5000 dollars upon that part of the route from our state line to 
^ilkesbarre, there can be no doubt but that the preceding 33 
^les would be rendered capable of an easy transportation, by 
% le^slature or citizens of New- York. Of that part of the 
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route from Wilkesbitfre to Easton 32 miles were turnpike in 
1807, the remaining 28 miles were then an excellent road, and 
no doubt will also be made turnpike, under the law in force 
for that purpose. An appropriation for the Delaware part d 
this route is an object of great consequence. ' 

This route, it is to be observed, is shorter than either of the 
New- York routes; but there are other circumstances which 
call upon the legislature to improve the north-western part of it, 
from the state line to Wilkesbarre. This town is well situatd 
for becoming a depot for the general produce brought dews 
the Susquehanna; and the Philadelphia bank is about toopeia 
branch there, which will greatly contribute to this object 
Should the Susquehanna be improved, therefore, a market i 
Jiere opened, ta which the produce of the western counties 
New- York may be brought the whole way by water, and fi 
whence by water and by an average land carriage of but 15^ 
miles, return cargoes may be taken either to lake Ontario, 
the tpwn of Arkport, to Genessee or within 12 miles of 
Allegheny. No route that New- York can establish can prevti 
this result if the legislature of Pennsylvania will do their dutjTi 



THIRD ROUTE— TO PHILADELPHIA. 

* 

From Seneca lake to Tioga Point, 

Tioga Point to Nescopeck, on Susquehanna, 
Nescopeck to Lausanne, by turnpike, 
Lausanne to Easton, by the Lehigh, 
Easton to Philadelphia, - 
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Of this route but 49 miles by kind. Nescopeck is also fav( 
able for a depot, and the communication with Easton a mat 
of much consequence. For many articles, particularly 
Easton is as good a market as Philadelphia: having an exec 
lent stream of water arui good mills, the millers of Easton gi^ 
as good a price for wheat as can be got any where in the neii 
borhood of Philadelphia; their flour they send to PhBadel 
at 25 cents per barrel. 
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FOURTH ROUne— TO PHILADELPHIA. 

From Seneca lake to Nescopeck, ' - - 160 

Kescopeck to Sunbury, - - 38 

Sunbury to Philadelphia, - , . 120 

318 

Of this route 141 by land. Much of the road from Philadel- 

F' ia to Sunbury is turnpike, and laws exist authorising the con- 
uction of the remainder in the same manner. 

FIFTH ROUTE— TO PHILADELPHIA. 

From Seneca lake to Tioga Point, - - 39 

Tioga Point to Middletown, » - 221 

.Middletown to Philadelphia, - - 84 

■ ■ > 

344 

* • 

Of these 344, 105 by land, of which the last 84 are turnpike, 
the canals from the Susquehanna to the Delaware were com- 
pleted, the whole distance from Seneca lake to Philadelphia 
ould be but 330 miles; the whole of which route may be made 
' water, if the legislature will adopt a system of policy, worthy 
the reputation and ability of Pennsylvania* 
3. On a fair comparison between these routes to New- York 

Philadelphia, no intelligent man can hesitate in giving the 
ter a decided preference, as the itiarket with which a trade 

best be maintained by the people residing west of Seneca 

e. — Two millions two hundred thousand dollars must be ex- 

nded, even according to Mr. P. B. Porter^and Mr. Gallatin, 

fore the circuitous route of 435 mUes from lake Ontario by 

e Mohawk, can be opened for an ascending or safe descend- 

navigation to the Hudson, and if this were done, another 
rliaps equally large expenditure would be necessary to open 

navigation from lake Ontario to lake Erie. On the other 

, the route by the turnpike, from the Hudson to lake Erie,. 

ough very direct, is so expensive that, if the Susquehanna 

ere improved, there is no doubt but that ten tons would pass 

wn that stream for every one ^ent by turnpike to the Hud- 
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And, as it is so apparent, that, with due exertion, Peonsyl- 
vania can secure the trade of that part of New- York west of 
Seneca lake, the superiority as an importing and exporting state 
to the western waters, must be equally so; yet, as I shall shew 
in a subsequent letter, unless Pemxsylvania shall soon exert her- 
self, she will lose not only the trade to the Genessee, &c. but 
the trade, which she now in a great measure possesses to the 
western part of Pennsylvania, to Ohio, Kentucky, Sec. 

All, then, that is wanting, to secure to this state a valuable 
exchange trade in the products of the respective states, and the 
profits upon exports, and the goods imported by jsea, in return, 
is, that the legislature should gradually clear the Susquehanna, 
as I have heretofore pointed out, from its entrance upon our 
northern boundar}' line to Wilkesbarre, Nescopeck, Sunbuiy 
and Middletown, Nature has done much for us, but we have 
done, comparatively, nothhig for ourselves. 

September llth. 

LETTER XIV. 

BESIDES the arguments, which I have hitherto urged 
to prove the importance of clearing the Susquehanna, and cftJ 
abling the canal companies to complete the navigation from the 
Susquehanna to the Delaware, there are others which call upoi 
the legislature quite as forcibly, to abandon the impolitic aw 
shameful indifference, which has characterised its proceedings, 
during the last ten or twelve years in particular, Amongst these 
arguments are the right and claim which Philadelphia has t« 
equal protection with any other part of the state; the enterprisinj 
measures taking by other states to the obvious distress of Phila- 
delphia; the right or claim of the northern part of the state t( 
legislative attention; and the benefits that would follow the di 
rection of attention to those objects. 

If the legislature had a covert disposition to reduce Philadel 
jAia, which at one time was in all respects the capital or prijnci 
pal city of North America, to the rank of a borough or village 
they certainly could not have conducted themselves more syste 
raatically to attain that object than thejr have done. Ever sine 
the seat of governmcBt \vas removed from this city, your repre 
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sentatives seem to have considered themselves teleasedfirom the 
! duty of protecting it; in taking the oath, to promote the welfare 
of the common wealthy they seem to have regarded Phil^elphia 
. as not belonging to it, or at least as a mere tributary; and, indeed, 
they have appeared to be ignorant, that Philadelphia and its 
liberties contain above one-sixth of the whole populatibn oi the^ 
state. 

I am not so uncharitable as to say, that, there has been any 
design, to check the prosperity of this city; but I am fully war- 
iTanted in declaring, that, the legislature has no claim to gratitude 
^om Philadelphia, for her prosperity of late years; indeed, her 
iprosperity is astonishing, when we consider that it is altogether 
pe result of individual enterprize — ^and yet, considerable as this 
brosperity is, it is by no means so great as it would have been, 
fead the energies of the state been as faithfully employed for 
^Philadelphia, as the energies of this city have been ^ employed 
for. the state* 

But there is a point beyond which individual enterprize can- 
pot extend, and we have nearly reached that point: Philadelphia 
taiust rise with the state and by its aid, or it must remain sta- 
itionary, to say the least, whilst Baltimore and New- York arc 
pressing on to divide, between them, those fevors^ which the state 
bught to, and can, secure to its own capital and to its own citizens, 
i I am not a friend to a pitiful jealousy or envy of sister states, 
&)ut I think a rivalry, for distinction in arts, manu&ctures, trade 
»nd internal improvement, not only natural but beneficial. I 
pvould not obstruct a road or a stream, because it passes into a 
^ister state, but I think it is quite as shameful, not to open roads 
ftnd rivers, passing into our own state, as to do so. If Pennsyl- 
vania could not secure to her own citizens a complete inter- 
[course from east to west^ there could be no impropriety in per- 
pwitting our neighbors, to the north and south, to derive advan- 
tages in the west, which nature forbids the east to partake of; 
Ibut, as nature has placed no such barrier, as Pennsylvania is as 
capable, as any of the states, of great internal improvement, the 
legislature is to blame if sister states and cities surpass us in arts, 
^trade, and manufactures. 

^ I admit now, as I have done before, that BaltimcH-e is the 
[Natural market for some of our southern counties, but I deny 
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th^t it is the natural market for the counties beyond the Alle- 
gheny; and yet it is notorious that, every year, the import trade 
from Baltimore to Pittsburg increases, to the injury of Pluladel* 
phia: and, for this simple reason, the state of Maryland has 
wisely aided every turnpike road leading to the southern line of 
Pennsylvania; the turnpike is complete from Baltimore to Cham- 
bersburg, but Pennsylvania, which began turnpike roads first, 
has not 100 miles made, on the route from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh, and has year after year refused to sud in erecting a bridge 
across the Susquehanna. It must be evident therefcM'e, that, if 
this policy, or want of policy, shall be adhered to, the trade 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh niust continue to diminish. 

Of the north your representatives have been altogether ne- 
glectful, as I have heretofore mentioned when alluding to the 
east and west road; and, in consequence, one*fourth part of the 
territory of the commonwealth remains almost a wilderness; al* 
though it is well known that this northern section contains as 
good lands and as excellent streams as any other, and although 
it is equally well kno^vn that the emigrants from the New Eng- 
land states wouM settle upon those lands, instead of gomg to 
the westward and of course from good markets, if there were 
either good navigation or good roads optnedy by which they 
might take their produce to market and return with goods in 
exchange. New- York, like Maryland, has noticed our inatten- 
tion, and from the north is about to rival Baltimore, and excel 
Philadelphia, m supplying even the Pittsburgh market. 

The object of New- York, in expending such immense sums, 
almost without cessation, since 1795, has not been merely to 
draw to her capital the produce of her own remote districts, but 
to secure to that capital the import trade, or supply, of the whok 
western country, from lake Erie to lake Michigan. And I am 
fully persuaded that this object will be attained, unless Pennsyl- 
vania shall at once arouse and exert her energies. The meam 
by which New- York can secure these advantages, I shall now 
notice. 

FIRST ROUITE. 

The Hudson riv^r is navigable for ships to the town of Cats 
kill; this tidewater navigation is so excellent,, that this part 
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the route can scttoely be ccHisidered a difficulty, or s^ impedi- 
ment. From CatskiU to lake Erie a complete turnpike roadt 
296 miles in length, has been laid out, and actually completed 
above half the distance, between those points. This route has 
these advantages, which give it a superiority to the routes 
through Fennsylv£mia or Maryland, as a communication with 
the lakes, and the rivers OW, Sciotto, Wabash and Miami. 1. 
From Baltimore or Philadelphia to lake Erie,, the distance is 
nesurly 500 miles by present routes, but the distance from New- 
York to lake JE>ie, by the new route, is but 421 miles. 2. That 
part of the New- York route from that city to Catskill, 125 miles, 
|Ss excellent navigation even for ships; but that part of the Philar 
fdelphia route from the Allegheny to Prescju' Isle by French 
icreek, requires great improvement. 3. That part of the New- 
I York route from Catskill to lake Erie, passes over ^ country 
much more level th^n the Philadelphia route, and will hence- 
forth have the great advantage of a turnpike^ 4. The seajsons in 
New- York are more fixed than in Pennsylvania, and the snow 
ies longer on die ground, to the great advantage of travelling, 
t must be apparent, therefore, that the New- York merchants 
can sei^ good£^ to lake Erie,, as cheaply as they can be sent to 
(Pittsburgh by the Philadelphia merchant; and that, as the whole 
iascending navigation, of the Allegheny and French creek, is tp 
be undertaken by the latter, the former will have a piieference 
even in our own north-western districts. 
I I may go farther, an4 truly say, that, as the New- York mer- 
chant can, under present circumstances, command the trade of 
lake Erie, and the head waters of the Allegheny, he can enter 
into a competition with the Philadelphia merchant, even at Pitts* 
burgh, and of course down the Ohio. 

SECOND ROUTE. 

This New- York route, that I have spoken of, although the 
jprincipal one, is not the only one; there is another^ in great for* 
wardness, which will probably become as important as the one 
I have mentioned. From New- York to Newburgh, on die Hud- 
son, the distance is 66 miles, ship navigation; from Newburgh 
to the navigable head of the Allegheny, 272 miles. To exhibit 
the views of New- York on this subject, I copy the followinig 
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extract from a itport made to the Ne^-York legislature in 180t, 
and shall state the result* 

" ITie legislature of this state, in 1805, authorised a tumirikc 
road from Bath, in the county of Steuben, to Angelica, in the 
county of Allegheny, and from thence by the head of Chetauquc 
lake to lake Erie. The turnpike road wished to be made by the 
petitioners, from the Great Bend to Bath, would be a link, com- 
pleting the chain of turnpike communication between the waters 
of the western lakes and those of the Hudson. The important 
advantages likely to result both to the commercial and agricul- 
tural interests of the state, from this communication, the com- 
mittee suppose, are too obvious to need particular enumeration; 
the committee, however, cannot forbear remarking that the com- 
munication promises to add a vast increase to the trade of the 
Hudson with lake Erie, and also to open an intercourse between the 
Hudson and great south-western waters, and thereby to afFori 
grounds for expecting that it will place the city of New-York» 
in a situation, by means of the villages on the Hudson, to be a 
successful competitor with other cities in the union, for supply* 
ing Pittsburgh and other places on the Ohio and Mississippi wi* 
goods and merchandize. This expectation will appear the more 
reasonable, when it is considered that, the distance, by the lak« 
Erie turnpike, from Angelica to Oleanne, which is a navigabk 
branch of the Allegheny now, is no more than 24 miles, through 
a country, which admits of a very good road; that loads of con* 
siderable burden may pass from the Oleanne to Pittsburgh and 
back again, without any interruption either from falls or rapkfe 
that the distance from Newburgh to the mouth of the Oleanne 
is about 272 miles, whereas the road from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh is 310 miles Ipng, and crosses the main body of the Alk- 
gheny mountains; and, that those mountains are entirely avoidei 
by the route from Newburgh to the Oleanne." 

This extract shews, the objects of New- York, and the foun* 
dation upon which that state rests its hopes of acquiring almosi 
a monopoly of the western trade; nor can any one pretend, tW 
this prospect will not be realized, if Pennsylvania shall do notb< 
ing to preserve to the east and west the benefits of intercourse. 
In consequence of the report, which i have just quoted, th 
legislature of New» York passed a law, iji conformity with tbc 
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Ttquest, for a turnpike road from the Grea!t Beiid to Batti: varu 
I ous circumstances, however, intecfered to prevent the road fh>m 
[ being made, but I am told that preparations are now making^ ft) 
[ go on with it. The road from Bath to Angelica, 41 miles in 
I extent, is now completing, so that early next summer there will 
■ be a ccHnplete turnpike road from the ^udson to the Allegheny. 
I presume, therefore, that no sensible man can hesitate re- 
I ispecting the duty of Pennsylvania. An enterprising and intelli- 
Lgent gentleman, of New- York, who had taken great pains to in- 
muce the legislature of that state, in 1807-8, to proceed extcn- 
I sively in internal improvements, but whose eflforts were not then 
I successful, wrote the following remarks in a letter, dated Albany, . 
[.November 1809. 

j. " Owing to the supineness and illiberality of the legislatures 
of New- York and Pennsylvania, the cities of New- York and 
Pennsylvania are in a fair way of losing all the benefits of the 
. trad^e of one of the finest and richest countries the sun shines 
[upon. The intelligent and leading men, in the Genessee country, 
^e turning their attention to Montreal as an outlet by means of 
iake Ontario and the St. Lawrence; with this view villages are 
starting up; store-houses are building; grist mills are erecting 
pn different parts of the shores of the lakes and neighborhood; 
Sand vessels of approved models for lake navigation have already 
[been bnilt, and others are on the stocks. From all the infor- 
ination I can obtain, it is extremely probable, if not certain, that 
llhis intercourse will be beneficial to both countries; from the 
iGencssee country, which possesses a most fertile soil, may be 
^nt in great abundance, flour, beef, pork, hemp, pot-ashes, flax- 
teed, staves, lumber, and many other articles equally in demand, 
all of which should pass through our own country, and no doubt 
fivould, if our legislators would take the requisite measures." 

Fortuhately for New- York, its legisl iture can no longer be 
icomplained of; at the last session ^uch measures were taken, as 
fwill, in all probability, totally change the current of trade from 
Ithe St. Lawrence to the Hudson: all parties, all men, have, in . 
Ithat state, united to sustain its solid interests; but the odium of 
fedolence, illiberality, and indifference, still rests jupon Penn- 
isylyania. 
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From what I have said, in diis letter, I thiidc it must be ap- 
parent, 1. That Pennsylvania is about to lose all the advanta^^ 
of an exchange trade between her eastern and western districts^ 
as well as those which a complete communication with the hkes 
would introduce; 2. That Baltimore and New* York are nov 
partaking of those profits, which this state can and, as a matter 
ci piide and justice ought to, secure to its own capital; and 3. 
That the policy of New- York in particular is calculated to se- 
cure to her citizens the monopoly of the trade of her own sU^, 
of the western part of Pennsylvania, and of the states of (M% 
Kentucky &c. 

These results are far from being the effect of superiority ca 
the part of our neighbors, as to resources or situation; in bot^ 
these respects we actually excel them, but we want men 
energy and intelligence to take advantage of our circum 
and wanting these, the benefits which nature has placed at oi 
disposal are of little moment. 

September 1 3tL 

LETTER XV. 

HAVING, in my last letter, pointed out the measurei 
which neighboring states are taking, to secure to themselves 
monopoly of the western trade, which we, if correct meas 
shall be taken, may seciu^ to ourselves; and having shewn 
shameful it will be, if the state shall not support its capital 
least upon a level with the capitals of other states; it may be 
ful to state, in the present letter, the general advantages wb 
the people, of the state at large, would derive from opening a wi 
ter pommuniciation with the western lakes and with the lak< 
Seneca and Ontario in New- York: — ^these advantages are of t^ 
descriptions, internal, and external or those derived from an ^ 
tercourse with neighboring states. 

INTERNAL. 

Knowledge. Public and private good are promoted in propo^ 
tion to the extension of information, and information is bcsteJ 
tended by society; it must be admitted, therefore, to be an evil 
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when a district of country is in such an unimproved condition, 
that a man must ride 70 miles to a place of worship, a library, 
or a post-office; in such circumstances the benefits of society are 
not felt, and such is the case in some of the northern and north* 
western parts of Pennsylvania, where men are to be found very 
little superq^r to the Indians on our frontiers. A water commu- 
nication from east to west, and from south-east to north-west, 
irould reduce the distance between residents in the west and 
lorth- west parts of the state, so that, even with the present popu- 
lation, the benefits of society would begin to be felt. 

Wealth. The wealth of a state consists in population and prq- 
fcctive labor; and in the capacity of every citizen to acquire, by 
pn exchange of his surplus products, with sufficiency and facility, 
|3I that is necessary to his wants and comforts, and the improve* 
bent of his offspring. It must be evident therefore, that internal 
improvements promote wealth, because without those improve- 
nents the intelligent farmer would deem it madness to settle in 
I country: in unimproved districts none will settle, who regard 
he morals of their children, because in such there is no stimulus 
industry, little more is raised than what is consumed, and 
uch of what is raised is employed, as Mr. Fulton expresses it, 
brutalize society. 

Manufactures. As the improvement of the state would intro- 

ce knowledge, population and labor, so the necessity for ma* 

Qfactures would increase, and this necessity would enable the 

ers to set up one or more of their sons in such establish^ 

€nts: this course would, besides, be the more readily pursued 

the interior, in consequence of the cheapness of all the necessa- 

of life, and of the abundance of all the raw materials for ma- 

facti^res, which are every where to be met with, of our own pro^ 

ction, or to be had in exchange from other states. 

Towns and villages would follow rapidly, die cheap establish- 

^t of manufactures, and thus a new interest would be ere- 

^ in our country, upon the firmest basis, to the great hap- 

ss of the people, and welfare of their government. The far- 

r would have a market near his door, for his surplus produce; 

his wool, hemp and flax for clothing, and for his grain, for 

and malt liquors. 
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The value of lands^ would necessarily rise in proportion to the 
realization of the effects I have enunferated. If the two routes 
of water communication that I have mentioned, were open, the 
value of all the lands or farms for thirty or forty miles on each 
side of the rivers and canals, would be increased fourfold; this 
would result from the existence of the advantages which I have 
enumerated, and from the &cility of reaching a market. If those 
routes were opened, store-houses would be established along 
them, to which the farmer might convey his produce fw sale or 
for transportation; if, for sale, then he would save the time 
expense of going to a distant market; if for transportation, 
he might commit the care of his produce to a single person, and 
instead of consuming his own time and the labor of his cattle ifl 
going to a market, might employ them both in preparmg a net' 
crop. 

The quantity of good lands within our own state, which tte 
different streams of the Susquehanna now water, above Middle- 
town, exceeds eight millions of acres; little or none of this im 
mense property belongs to the state, it is almost exclusively ow 
ed by citizens of our state, and is greatly divided and parcella 
out. Of these eight millions, seven-eighths are yet in wilderness 
and altogether owing to the want of internal improvements. iJ 
must be apparent, therefore, that the citizens, of all the middle 
north-western and western counties of the state, are deeply intc^ 
rested in the improvement of this immensely valuable countrfii 
and that they must derive the principal advantages from improv- 
ing the Susquehanna and connecting its waters with the Deh; 

ware and lake Erie. 

The woods. The setders upon lands in the norUi-wesi 
and western parts of the state are now at a heavy expense 
clearing their lands of timber; they are compelled to cut do 
and burn the valuable oak, chesnut, hickory, pine, locust 
because they cannot transport them to a market. If the Susq 
hanna was improved and the canal opened to Philadelphia 
timber might be sent to this port, either for home use or for 
portation, and a price got for it equal to the whole ex 
clearing the farm producing it, or perhaps equal to the p 
price of the farm itself. 
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I^or would the settlor alone be benefitted by this measure; our 

^ ship building would be increased perhaps four-fold, by such a|i 

; abundant supply of all kinds of timber fitted for such uses; our 

mechanics in wood would also receive abundant supplies, to 

their own as well as to the public advantage. 

Every year the timber brought down the Delaware is becom- 
ing dearer, whilst, at Columbia and Middletown on the Susque- 
hanna, timber of every kind sells at about one-half the PhiladeL* 
L phia price: so great is the difierence in price, that a French gen- 
V tleman, residing in Wilmington, Delaware, purchased at Colum- 
I bia and hauled in waggons from thence to Wilmington, last au- 
I tumn, above eighty thousand feet of the best boards, to be used 
I. in the construction of a manu&ctory at the latter place: and there 
^can be no doubt, but that, in eight or ten years, lumber will be 
brought by waggons to this city, owing to the high price of De- 
I laware lumber, unless a water communication shall be opened 
with the Susquehanna. The owners of lands and woods, as weU 
as those who purchase woods, are therefore materially interested 
in internal improvements. 

\ The mines and quarries in our interior are opened only in such 
L places as afford the facilities of transportation, and as these ai^ 
kvery few, we have not by any means reached that improvement 
^in these respects, which the public interest requires. The higher 
the price of any article, the less it is used^ and of course if we 
^open the routes I have recommended, the oarriageof our ores, 
L marble, Sec. will be so low as to increase the demand for them 
[and enable us to supply them to the whole union. 

In fact very little has been done to unfold the mineral and fqs- 
[sil productions of Pennsylvania, and perhaps this. is owing more 
to the want of internal improvements than any thing else. We 
have iron, copper, tin, lead, bismuth, sulphur, a great variety of 
ochres, clays, flints, Sec. all important to ourselves, and many of 
i which might be exported to advantage, if the legislature would 
[^enable the state to make use of those gifts of lutture. In England 
toany discoveries in the ^mineral world have been made in the 
[course of opening canals, and there can be no doubt, but simi- 
fcr results would be experienced in this country; which is yet 
comparatively in a stj^te of nature. 

N 
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C>«/> one of the m6st precious of all minends, is fcund in great 
abundance upon the Allegheny, both branches of the Susque- 
hanna, and upon the Delaware, yet it is imported into the port of 
Philadelphia from Virginia and even from Europe! What can 
be a greater proof of legislative incapacity or indifference than 
this? in the interior, where wood is plenty, it is not surprising 
that coals are not used, even when as convenient, but there is 
every inducement for the owners of coal-beds to transport this 
necessary article to those parts of the state, where the population 
is numerous, wood scarce, and manufactures flourishing; the 
farmers, however, caimot, under present circumstances transport 
the coal, because the high price of carriage would not permit 
them to sell it at the price of the Virginia exporter. If the Sus- 
({uehanna and Delaware were improved, and the communication 
opened with the western waters, instead of importii^^ we might 
Export coals; and the price and the qualities of those coals would 
enable us to rival, perhaps excel Virginia; we have coals of three 
descriptions, one particularly ad^ted to family use, another 
more fit for manufactories, and a third possessing the qualities of 
the Kilkenny coal; of this last description four bushelsi widi 
two bushels of common charcoal, will make and keep up for as 
long a time as good a fire as twelve bushels of the' Virginia coal. 
JMtll-seatSi breweriesj distiJlerieSy glass-kousesj furrmcesy and 
foundaries^ would, in particular, be aided by the two improve- 
ments which I have recommended; and on the whole, I think, it 
must be admitted, that those improvements would have a gene- 
ral and not a partial effect, and that the mass of our population 
would be increased! and made much more wise, comfortable and 
happy, by their completion, than they are at present. 

EXTERNAL. 

I have heretofore said, that, that state, which shall first open a 
communication with the lakes, will be likely to retain a trade 
with the settlements upon them, even if there should be another 
and shorter route opened through another state. As Peraisylva- 
nia, therefore, can open the shortest route to the lakes, she should 
also strive to be the first to open one, and thus doubly secure an 
important intercourse. 
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I have nat a daubt, but that, Pennsylvania wiU bccpme a flou«' 
I rishing manufacturing state, if the legislature will do its duty; 
: whether the European war shall continue or cease, our exports 
^ cai^not for TQBtiy years equal their amount hitherto, and of coursa 
internal industry must take the place of external trade: if such 
is the natural course of things to be looked for, if it is wise to 
foster internal in4ustry, it is also wise to open a vent for our pro- 
ductions, and this vent may be gained to the westward, by trade 
[ with sister states and with the Indians, 

I No doubt other states will manu%:ture also, but each state 

I has peculiar advantages for particular brandies of manufacturei 

and hence will arise an exchange trade: for instance, New- York 

I has litde or no iron but what we furnish, and therefore we may 

secure a trade in iron and steel, hollow- ware, cutlery, 8cc. to the 

; state of New- York and very probably to all the western states. 

Such articles as we cannot raise or manufacture as cheaply as 

other states, we v should not attempt to obtain in any other way 

than in exchange for our own staple articles. 

Salt, for instance, is an absolute necessary; much is now im- 

; ported into Philadelphia from Europe, and sells here at a|i ave- 

iFage price of one dollar and a quarter per bushel^ yet we might 

obtain any quantity of this important article from New- York, at 

: 50 cents per bushel, if the water communication, that I have re- 

I commended, was opened to Seneca lake. There were made at 

hOnojidago, which is connected with the Seneca lake, in 1802, 

96,000 bushels of salt; in 1803, 91,000 bushels; and in 1804, 

133,884 bushels; the average price at the works 27 cents per 

bushel : the whole distance from the works to Philadelphia by 

I water, would be 433 miles, and the transportation of a bushel of 

I salt by this route would cost but from 12 to 14 cents; a bushel 

of salt, therefore, instead of costing us at present one dollar and 

a quarter, might be had by the route I have recommendjed, at 50 

cents* 

Besides, therefore, obtaining this necessary article for pur own 
population at 75 cents per bushel less than it now costs, we might 
be enabled to export it to the northern and southern states, in ex- 
change or at a considerable profit for cash. The annusJ saving 
Upon our own consumption would be so great, that we should now 
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make considerable siEicrifiees in order to isecure such important 
advantages hereafter. 

The fur trade is also deserving of our attention, in consider* 
ing the advantages to be derived from a cheap, safe, and expe- ^ 
ditious route to the lakes, whether we consider it as connected "^ 
with our internal manufactures or bur trade to China. 

The superiority which the Montreal companies have maintain- 
ed over the citizens of the United States in prosecuting this 
trade, is really astonishing; notwithstanding all the good effects , 
of prior intercourse and extent of capital which the Canadians 
possess, one might suppose that our enterprizing people would 
have engaged in a successful competition, yet it is singularly 
true that this trade, far from diminishing so much as was antici- 
pated, continues to be very prosperous in the hands of the Cana- 
dians. 

lam aware* that government obtains considerable quantities 
of furs from the posts of Chicago,. &c. which, to accommodate 
the owners of property at Washington city, are conveyed to that 
place and sold much lower than if they were sold in this city; but^ 
instead of being an obstacle to private enterprize, this would 
promote it. The best way perhaps, would be to form companies 
and caravans, for this undertaking, as experience has shewn that 
the British traders will, if they can, cut off individuals engaging 
in this trade. 

The goods, which the Canadians import from England to eX' 
change for furs, are chiefly blankets, coarse woollen cloths, print- 
ed cottons, linens, cutlery, arms and ammunition, tobacco, hatSi 
shoes and stockings, tliread and twine: maiiy of those articles 
we could furnish better and cheaper, than they could be import* 
ed, and there are none wliich we could not sell as cheaply as the 
Canadians. 

The mode of transacting this exchange is very disadvantage- 
ous, compared with a trade, which we might open: forty-two 
months elapse from the shipment of the goods from England to 
the receipt of furs in exchange, so that the merchant, allowing 
that he has twelve months credit, does not receive a return to 
pay for those goods and the necessary expenses attending them, 
^hick are about equal to the value of the goods themselves, un« 
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I til two years after they are considered as cash, which makes this 
a very heavy business. 
^ In 1802, the produce of the fur trade was 184,300 skins of va- 
[ rious kinds; of which the following passed through the United 
I States to the China market; 13,364 prime beaver, weighing 
i 19,283 pounds, 1250 fine^ otters, and 1724 kitt skins. TJiis, 
however, was not an American but a British speculation, which 
^ was unsuccessful, asjthe furs were sent through the London mar- 
Iket to China and not direct from the United States. The advan-^ 
[tages which we possess over the British in this trade; are thus 
[confessed by Sir Alexander M'Kenzie. " From America there 
are no impediments to the trade to China; they get immediately 
i to mairket, and the produce of them is brought back, and perhaps 
[sold in the course of twelve months. From such advantages, the 
furs of Canada will no doubt find their way to China by Ame- 
irica.'* 

Independent of these advantages, which we may so easily im^ 
prove, we possess Detroit, Michilimakinack, and nearly all the 
t>ther points of intercourse with the Indians, which the French 
[established when masters of Canada; we have a frontier uppn 
[the whole extent qf the country whence the Canadians draw 
[much of their furs, nay the country which furnishes the greatest 
'quantity of furs is within, our own lines; and we can collect and 
; bring them to our sea ports at much less expense and risque 
I than the Canadians can carry them to Montreal. The principal ^ 
I route, which the Canadians take, is from Montreal by the Ou- 
: tawa river to French river 420 miles, up French river to lake 
Huron 100 miles, across lake Huron to St. Mary's falls 110 
; miles, from those falls to the Grand Portage, which is their de- 
I pot or principal establishment on the south-western batik <^ lake 
Superior 300 miles, to the lake of the woods 170 — in all 1100 
miles. 

One^fourth at least of this route is portage, or dechdrge^ that 
is the furs or goods exchanged, and also the canoes are to be 
carried by the rowers, around rapids; falls, &c. principally on 
the Outawa river — or in shallow water the goods are carried, and 
the canoes towed. 

Taking Michilimakinack as the centre of the Indian trade, a 
complete water com mynication may be opened from Philadel- 
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jtm tp that port, of 946 miles, whereas the route by Montreal^ 
the Atlantic exceeds 1100 miles, and much of this overbad 
roads. 

When these disadvantages of the Canada route, the kngd^, 
and severity of the winter, and its effects upon the trade of the 
3t. Lawrence, are considered on one side; and when we reflect 
upon the unfavorableness of the warm climate oS New-Orleans 
on the other; it must be admitted that the best route for an ex- 
port of furs is through one of the middle states; and 2^ Pennsyl- 
vania in particular may command the navigation of la]i;e Erie, 
or rather the most cheap and expeditious connection between it 
and the Atlantic, I am of opinion that the advantages of the for 
trade may be calculated upon as an argument hi &vor of tte 
improvement of our rivers. If we shall not exert ourselves to 
obtain this valuable branch of trade, it will probably pass inta 
the hands of the peopfe of New- York, who certainly have attli 
time, owing to their eoterprize, greater facilities of communi 
cation with lake Erie. 

The benefits, which would be felt by the introduction into' 
our state, of the surplus grainy weolj hemp^ and other staple pio^ 
ductions of the western states, are so obvious, that there ii 
scarcely any necessity for mentioning them; if intended for ex- 
portation, or for domestic consumption and manufactures, tbese 
productions are equally valuable; by their introduction into Penn^ 
sylvania, we should be able to command a certain sale for our 
own surplus productions or manufactures; we should be able to 
maintain a profitable export trade to foreign countries, or an ex- 
change trade with our sister states to the north or south; we 
should realize aU the profits of transit, from the goods or the 
persons conveying them; we should be able to keep the necessa- 
ries of life, and the raw materials for woollen and linen cloths, 
at as low a rate at the least as they could be had any where on 
the Atlantic coast; and we should be able to raise such profits 
upon the canals from tolls, as would not cmly keep them in re- 
pair and give the maximum interest to the'^ stockholders, but at 
last enable the state to open the canals and dispense with tolls 
altogether. 

In the state o^ Ohio, from whence by lake Erie, as I hav^ 
heretofore shewn, a water communication may be opened to Phi- 
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]ade){^a^ tfAmt ge&era9y dells at 33 cents per bushel, in this 

city it now sells at tWo dolliurs per bushel: in Ohio Indian com 

sells at from 12 to 15 cents per bushel, in Philadelphia it noW 

sells at 93 cents per bushel; in Ohio pork sells at t\vo dollars 

per hundred, at Philadelphia, at seven to eight dollars per hun« 

dred; in Ohio, black cattle^ bullocks, sell at three to four dollars 

per hundred, in Philadelphia, at seven to eight dollars. Thdse 

articles may be had in some parts of our own state, at the same 

jates. £very ihan, dierefore, is able to appreciate the benefits 

ivfaich the o^jening a cheap cpmmunication to such a country, 

would introduce. I^ many parts of Ohio salt is made in abun^ 

dance, to such an extent Indeed that hopejs are entertained there 

0f under-selling the New* York manufacturers, on the Ohio and 

Mississippi: for grain and salt provisions, dierefore, this state 

tan have .no superior. The tedious and dangerous route to New* 

Orleans, and the great uncertainty of that^lfiarket, raise the price 

of produce, there, nearly to the same rate as at the Atlantic ports; 

but if a water communication froni tbe Delaware to lake Erie 

were opened, all the prmcipal necessaries of life might be sold 

b our market for home use or for exportation, one-third at least 

pss than t^ey now cost* 

Whether all these advantages shall be realized or not, will de- 

upon yourselves or your rqnesentatives; it is impossible 

r you or for them to feel indifferent, if you seriou^y consider 

e subject, for I think I have sufficiently ^ewn that the whole 

te, and not merely Philadelphia, will be greatly benefitted by 

ihe opening the canals and rivers, between the Delaware and the 

Allegheny. 

September 17 th. 

LETTER Xyi. 

IN writing these letters, I have hitherto taken care to re- 
commend those improvements only, which, if completed, would 
liffuse the greatest portion of advantage amongst the greatest 
lumber of our citizens; 1. A water communication, by means 
i the west branch of the Susquehanna^ from the Delaware to 
die Erie; 2. The cleafing the north branch of the Susquehanna^ 
6 as to open a communication to Seneca lake, and to the coun* 
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try west of it. This course sieemed the best for me to pursue, 
since, in callihg your attention to matters of such moment, the , 
objects should be few and prominent; and since, if those twQ 
improvements were carried on under governmental protection, * 
those of a lateral description would naturally arise and accom- 
pany them. 

To induce you to use ypur influence in favor of those im- 
portant objects, I have shewn — 1. The fiscal ability of the state 
tp complete those works: 2. That companies already incorpo- 
rated require no pecuniary aid from the state to enable them to 
open the whole water communication, 133 miles, between the 
Delaware and the Susquehanna; 3. That, by the west branch 
of the Susquehanna a water communication may be opened froifl 
the Delaware to lake Erie, by three or fdur routes, at a total 
average extent of 491 miles; 4. That, by the north branch of 
the Susquehanna, a trade may be opened with the western part 
of New- York, eight millions of acres of " as fine a country as 
the sun ever shone. upon:" 5. That, owing to the negligence ol 
* the legislature, Pennsylvania is not only now losing many of the 
advantages of a trade to the north-west and west, but isin dan 
ger of being shut out of all mercantile connection with those 
important parts of the union; 6. That, by due exertion, PenO' 
sylvania may defy competition in a trade with our own western 
counties, or with the new and flourishing settlements from lab 
Ontario to lake Michigan: and 7. That the interests of thecapi' 
tal city of the state and of the state itself, are both deeply at 
stake, and imperiously calling for legislative intelligence and 
energy. , 

In discussing these several topics, I belie\^, I have luiiv 
all diat I promised in my first letter; so that, nothing remains 
but to offer a few remarks upon some particulfir points. 

Should the legislature think proper to undertake one or both 
of the works, which I have recommended, this need not; prevent 
them from attending to improvements of a secondary descrip- 
tion. If the funds of the state will not, in any particular year or| 
years, admit of direct appropriations for many purposes, a viii^ 
legislature can be at no loss to enlist private capital in aid of 
public works. Of this there is perhaps no better evidence, thaB 
i$ furnished by the result of the state's subscription for one-tju^^^ 
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of the stx>ck of the Centre turnpike; had not this subscripti(» 
! hieen m^de, private confidence, in all probability, would not have 
I been gained; but, having been made, a subscription of 95,000 
' ddilars was speedily obtained from individuals, 40 miles of th^^ 
road were completed in litde more than a year, and thd^ entire 
undertaking is in a fair way of being finished, to the great bene- 
fit of the public and interest of the stockholders. 

What particular improvements should claim this sort of legis- 

Jative attention, will, of course, depend upon the propositions to 

be made for them by individuals. There are improvements, 

however, which require another description of aid, the east and 

; west road for instance; to aid this work, the state should at once 

I grant from the treasury a sum adequate to its completion. 

i ©f all the minor works, this, I think, is most deserving'of 

I attention, and tliereforel shall dwell upon it in this place. As 

the state now owns little or no lands in Pennsylvania, and as they 

are psu^celled out amongst our citizens at large, there can be nio 

Just excuse for neglecting any particular part of the state; yet 

■ it is notorious that the southern part of Pennsylvania has mono- 
id polized nearly all the regard of the legislature for many y^ars, 

although the state has been as faithfully and liberally paid for 
[the northern as for the southern lands. Of late, some attention 
^ has also been bestowed upon the central part of the commcm- 

■ wealth, but so little has been bestowed upon the northern coun- 
riies, that the whole extent of countr}^, from the east to the west 
^ lines of the state, and for abou|: forty miles south of the line 

separating this state from New- York, is comparatively a desert. 
I As a matter of justice, therefore, the owners of this fourth part 
of the lands of Pennsylvania, are entitled to legislative aid. 

in the next place, the importance of a route from east to west 
through the northern counties, is such as should induce the state 
to open it in the most perfect manner: this seems to have been 
the opinion of the legislature, at one of its sessions, for it liad 
this road surveyed and marked oiE at an expense of 2000 dol- 
lars, but at succeeding sessions this spirit was not followed up, 
and now, after all the exertions of the owners of the lands in 
that quarter, there remain above 50 miles to be opened. 

Those who have read my remarks upon the importance of a 

-trade with the western part of New- York, must, I think, be pre- 

o 
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pared to admit the importance of the east and west road; for, by 
this route, a communication may be opened to that country, 
totally independent of any aid to be derived from the state or , 

^^pitizens of New- York. Much time, besides, must elapse, before 
a water., communication, such as I have recommended, can be 
completed, so that in the mean time, we should embrace every 
other mode of speedily arriving at so interesting an object. The 
merchants of New- York, I have heretofore shewn, cancommanft 
the trade even of the north-western part of our own state, be- 
cause our main road by the southern route leads to Pittsburgh, 
and gives no facility of communication with the head waters 
of the Allegheny, whereas the New- York roads lead directly to 
the north-west corner of our state and of course to the Allegheny;. 
our east and west road, therefore, would cut off this intercourse 

' now so much desired by New- York, and would enable the 
Philadelphia merchant to maintain a trade to the counties of 
Warren, Mercer, &c. without going first to Pittsburgh, and 
then ascending the Allegheny, 80 or 100 miles, to a market 
At present the difference in the price of transportation is cer- 
tainly in favor of New- York, which would not be the case, if the 
east and west road was opened: so that the question is not now; 
as formerly, will not the opening this road injure the southern 
road and counties? but it is, will not New- York secure Ac 
whole of the trade of the north-western counties, if the illiberal 
jealousies of the south shall continue to prevent the openmgJ 
northern route? policy, therefore, as well as justice, demands 
legislative interference in favor of this road. 

The southern rood to Pittsburgh will always be an important 
one, and it therefore is the duty of the legislature to hold out 
encouragement to such companies as may propose to turnpike' 
that part of it from the Susquehanna westward. ' 

The central road would be entitled to legislative protection, if 
no other advantages were to result from it than the improvemerf 
of the middle counties; but^^ap an excellent route of communis 
cation to the western part of the state, it has a double claim t» 

attention. 

A turnpike road, from the Great Bend, to intersect the Easton 
and Wilkesbarre turnpike, would be an object deserving l^ff^ 
lative attention; by this route a communication would be opened 
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\ through the whole extent of our northern territory to the NeW- 
I York turnpike roads leading to the Genessee; and it is probable, * 
\ from the utility of such a road, that the whole of it might be 
I completed by private subscription. 

Bridges over the principal streams are objects so essentially 
^ necessary, that there would seem to be no occasion to recom- 
mend them; yet, so little has been done in this respect, that, if 
I were to say nothing on the subject, my silence might perhaps 
be considered as a tacit approval of such shameful indifference. 
When a law is passed, incorporating a company for any special 
improvement, many of your representatives imagine they have 
I done wonders? yet it often happens that such laws answer no 
lother purpose than to fill up our statute book. Such is the fact, 
with regard to the law passed for incorporating a company to 
erect a bridge across the Susquehanna at Columbia; and such in 
eall probability will be the case, at least for several years, with 
espect to the laws passed at the last session ,for constructing 
ridges across the Monongahela and Allegheny at Pittsburgh, 
trangers or citizens of other states, if they mereh read the titles 
of the laws, that are annually passed, may readily conclude, that 
|)the state is liberal and our improvements astonishing; but, in 
jreality, Pennsylvania has no claim to such distinction; a great 
jnumber of laws are passed with a previous knowledge that they 
never will be carried into operation, and there are many passed, 
hich as soon as passed are violated with impunity. No doubt, 
many turnpike and bridge companies are incorporated by this 
|Btate as by her neighbors; but, there is this material distinction; 
[when your representatives pass an incorporating law, their cares 
ase, if the companies go on with the work, it is very well, if 
ey cannot go on from a want of means, your legislators shrug 
emselves and say, "we have done all we could," which is as 
ntrue as this course is unwise; other states, on the contrary, 
ist such companies as cannot proceed upon their own capital, 
isely concluding that the public funds cannot be better em- 
loyed than in bringing a market for every man's produce, as 
were, to his own door. 

No doubt there are many streams over which bridges ought 
be thrown, and for which objects the public funds ought to 
employed; there is one point, however, upon which immedi- 
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ate attention ought to be bestowed. The sfeat of goveramcnt is 
to be removed in 1811, to Harrisburgh; state pride, therefore, 
as well as a regafd for the public interest, should induce your 
representatives to attend to this important object speedily and 
diligently. 

JFTiat other states are doings I have already in a great measure 
explained, in order to excite your feelings as Pennsylvauians, 
and to induce you to reflect seriously upon your internal coa- 
cems. When turnpike roads were first commenced in England, 
a military force was employed to protect those working upon 
them, so strong were prejudices at that time and place against 
those improvements; but experience has there converted this 
opposition into active support and patronage: such in a great de- 
gree were the prejudices in our country, and they have vanished 
in the same way. According to Dr. Priestley, this reluctance to 
embrace npvelties is wisely intended by providence, for if it did 
not exist, indecision and change would be the popular charac- 
teristics; but, says that writer, when experience has shewn the 
utility of any project, the people ought and will aid it to the ut*. 
most of their power. It is not a little singular, then^ to find 
in Pennsylvania, some of those prejudices which she was the 
first to explode, and which no other state regards. 

South Carolina is actively engaged in improving her rivers 
and extending her canals. 

Korth Carolina is equally attentive to the Catawba and other 
waters. 

Virginia is rivalling Ne\V-York, in improvements of canals, 
locks, &c. in the neighborhood of her capital and collieries, 
and I am told that i-ail-roads vVill also be very soon introduced 
there. 

Maryland ha§ already appropriated by acts of incorporation 
and lotteries, above a million of dollars to secure the trade d 
the Susquehanna and the southern part of Pennsylvania* 

Kentucky has appropriated 500,000 dollars for a single objectii 
the clearing the Ohio, at the falls at Louisville. '. 

New- York annually expends about 300,000 dollars up(» i^ 
ternal improvements and other useful public objects, and raises 
this revenue by the indirect taxation of lotterieSt 
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I Why, then, is it, that Pennsylvania alone is regardless of her 
^ vital interest? I put this question home t;o every one of you. Is 
i it not because ^ou are careless about the qualifications of your 
! representatives? you select men so incompetent, that they make 
I distinctions between your money in the treasury and your wealth 
[ in cultivated fields, abundant produce and ability to dispose of 
' it; they are so ignorant as to deny, that the best way to support 
the Expenses of government would be to enable every citizen 
in the commonwealth to contribute with ease to the necessary 
funds; they pretend to have your interests at heart, and to pre- 
vent taxation, and yet they refuse to aid the capital of the state^ 
; upon the prosperity of which it will principally depend whether 
; you are to be taxed or not. In voting for such men, you do not 
^tnerely waste the money paid them as wages, but you perpetu- 
I ate the evils of ignorance, sloth and intemperance amongst the 
[, people; for, remember, that, a people may be rendered virtuous 
or vicious at the will of the government. ' 

There is 'one more argument in favor of internal improve- 
ments, which I have not yet dwelt upon, and it is the last that I 
; shall urge. You all profess to value dearly the present system of 
I government, and the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, 
I and truly so you ought to value them; but mere profession is 
t nothing, works alone give substantial proof of sincerity. If you 
I do not exert yourselves, in fevor of all undertakings calculated to 
I promote virtue, comfort, and personal independence amongst 
I the people, who will regard your resolutions, professions or an- 
I niversary boasts? There is no wise man, who would not pre- 
I fer a sterile soil and intelligent rulers, to the most fi-uitful region 
I governed by men incapable of appreciating or developing its 
blessings. 

r Recollect^ then, that our system of government is in its in- 

i fancy and Upon its trial; indifference hereafter may be excused, 

but it would now be criminal^ because it is now that the ene- 

;mies of our institutions would wish to bring them into disre- 

pute. What a mortifying reflection it would be, if the opinion 

r of a single citizen should be changed, if a single man could be 

; brought to doubt, respecting the excellence of our institutions, ^ 

because you select men incapable of producing, in this country, 

so prosperous in climate, soil, and productions, even the conve- 
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nicnces to be found under despotisms. You all know, that in Eu- 
rope, every description of government, despotic, monarchical, and 
aristocratic, encourages science, arts, manufactures, canals and 
other useful works; you cannot deny{ much as you may dislike 
those forms of government, but that> in thus acting, those go- 
vernments evince a real regard for the best interests of the com- 
munity. Surely, then, in our country, where the government is 
the work of the people, and constantly guided by them, there 
should not be the slightest symptom of mdifference about objects 
of such magnitude. 

Our system, like every other human production, will be test. 
ed by experience, by its effects and not by your professions: 
and it, therefore, becomes all our citizens to sustain the character 
of our republic, such as it was designed and ought to be— wc 
must all, in fact, promote the substantial welfare of the people, 
we must endeavor to make them intelligent, industrious and 
faithful to their countr}% and how can all this be well acconi' 
plished unless by the agency of men, who are themselves really 
intelligent, industrious and faithful. 

But, if you send representatives to your legislature, who have 
no other claims to your suffrages th^n those, which arise from 
party distinctions; if you disregard the fitness of the men for the 
station; it will be impossible to sustain the reputation of the re- 
public; some will attribute your faults or those of your repre- 
sentatives to the system itself, and our institutions will thus fall 
into disrepute. 

Every consideration, therefore, for the present or future, pub- 
lic or private happiness of the people of this state, should induce 
you to select none but capable men for your representatives. 
To me it will be a great consolation and pleasure, if I shall have i 
been in the slightest degree instrumental in producing effects sa 
essential to the comfort and reputation of a free people. 

September \9tk. 
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The following documents are published, 1. In order to shew tjie 
beneficial effects, which have resudted from the encouragement given, 
by the state of New- York, to companies associated for public purpo^ 
ses; 2. To explain the system; upon which those cqrporate companies 
can best answer the objects of their appointment; and 3. To exhibit 
the enterprize and intelligence of the legislature of New-York; in \m- 
clertaking the important works mentioned in the 14th letter. 

NUMBER I. 

Copies of two letters^ from Thotncts Eddy Esq. of New^Yorkj to 

Charles G. Paleske Esq. of Philadelphia^ 

NeW'Tork^ 6th Months 29th 1810. 

Respected Friend^ 

Our legislature did not comply with our s^plication; they ap- 
pointed seven commissioners to explore the coxmtry from Hudson 
river to lake Erie, in order to report how far the route is capable of 
being improved: I am one, and the others are Dewitt Clinton, Gover- 
neur Morris, Stephen Van Ranselaer, P. B. Porter, SimeQn Dewitt, 
and William North. We leave here this day, and I have no doubt 
the result will be very favorable to our canal company, as it is likely 
tile State or United States will purchase all our stock. 

I am very respectfully, 

V 

thy assured friend, 
THOMAS EDDY. 

Amount of tolls 1808, at Litde Falls, - S5 4,700 08 

ditto Rome, - 3,002 03 

1809, Little Falls, - 4,723 41 

ditto Rdme, - 3,065 93 
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The balance of t}ie last year was about 3000 dollars and no dividend 
made* The embargo turned all our trade to Canada, and our people 
have now got so much in the way of going there, that I am afraid the 
tolls this year, and indeed hereafter, will be very low. 

NUMBER n. 

Philadelphia, 9th Month, 30th 1810. 

Respected Friend, 

The legislature of the state of New- York, at their last session, 
appointed seven commissioners to explore the whole route from the 
tide-water of the Hudson river to lake Erie; in order to ascertain tk 
practicability of connecting those waters by canals and locks. 

The commissioners left New-York 30th June, and returned aboul 
three weeks since; and during their tour, examined the present state 
of our inland navigation and the intermediate coimtry as far as lak^ 
Erie, and are satisfied, that a canal communication may foe completed 
without meeting with any material difficulties. 

Engineers are now employed in <ta]ci<]^ levels from Erie to Genessi 
river, who are to make returns to the commissioners at New-Yo] 
26th November;— wJbo Tepqrt to the legi3lajture in J^mr^ary^ A *o] 
of this report shall be &ent thee as ^oon as it is published. The co 
missioners undoubtedly wiH unite in recommending a complete can 
navigation, .and iatii^ely to abandon rivers and lakes. 

The people of our state, duly appreciate the incalpulable .advan 
of improving our internal navigation, on a scale commensurate to sj 
Important an object; and are extremely urgent for tSie legislature « 
undertake it. — I annex a list of some levels made about two years ajfl 
by an engineer now employed by the commissioners. ' 

^ I asn very respectfiiUy^ 

thy assured friend, 

THOMAS EDB? 

Levels taken hy I. Geddes, surveyor of Onandago county, New 
York. ^ i 

From Oneida lake to Three River Point, is 18 miles, 12 l-2feetfel» 
Three River Point to Oswego, at lake 

Ontario 24 miles, 124 feet fall« 



42 B^iles. 
Oneida lake above the level of Ontario 136 1-2 feet. 
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Levels above the tide at Troy, on the Hudson riv^r, viz. 
Lake Erie, . . . 54J. ^^^^ 

Twawanta Swamp, - . 551. > 

Penessee river ^bove the falls, - • 450! 

Boyle Summit, in the township Northfield, 434. 

Cayuga Marsh or Lake^ - ^ . ^ 340. 

Three River Point, • ' . . 313^ 

Oneida lake," - . . 33q^ 

Rome, on the Mohawk, . ' . 390, 

l^ake Ontario, - . . 206. 

Owascp ^nd Sfcineatitas Jake^ are neaj-ly on % level with Rome. 
Senepa Ij^e, 50 feet above Cayuga, level with Rome. 
From Lake Erie to Fort Schlosser, - I5. feet fall. 

to Lewistown, opposite Queepstown, 332. 

to l^i^g^ffa Fort, ^t Lake 0^tario, 334. 

BTUMBER ni. 

Letter frorn CImrles G. Pqleske JEsq. to Thomas Eddy Esq. 

Philadelphia^ September 1810. 
Dear Sir^ 

A^eeably to your request, I now state in writing those ideas 
that I communicated to you this morning, on the subject of opening 
a water communication from lake Erie to Hudson tide-water. In my 
printed circular of the 28th July 1808, and my observations printed in 
December 1808, I delivered to you many remarks to shew the insuf- 
iciency of the charter, which are equally applicable to your, as well as 
pur companies; and that experience has shewn, that such a great under- 
[taking cannot be carried thrpugh by a number of managers who are 
i changeable annually; and who, receiving no compensation, neglect ox 
mismanage; or who may. be induced to make a job of it, or act from 
local motives or interest. 

In draughting the law, (which you had better have prepared on de- 
ivery of the intended report,) the following outlines seem to me to be 
indispensably necessary. 

1. To extend the powers of the present Western Lock Navigation 
ompany to the Jntended object. 
! 2. The stockholders to elect five managers, to form a board; one to 
^ct as president, one as vice president, one as treasurer. The President, 
[irhilst acting as such, to be engaged in no kind of manufacturing, mer- 
cantile, or speculative concern; but to employ all his tipie and attention 
fcereto; and to receive a salary not exceeding thousand 

^oUars annually. The vice president to act as president in the absence 

P 
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of the latter; and to receive a salary not exceeding- 
sand dollars per annum. The treasurer to receive a'salary not exceed- { 
ing thousand dollars per annum; and to give security to j 

the amount of thirty thousand dollars. The other two managers to i 
receive for each weekly or special meeting, if present; at the rate of ! 

dollars each. If either of the managers should be found I 
guilty of fraud or embezzlement, or a party in any contract; he shall 
be inunediately removed, pay a fine at the discretion ot the Juiy, and | 
be condemned to hard labor at the discretion of the court. In case oE 
'death, resignation, or otherwise, of any of the managers, another to be 
immediately appointed by the board imtil the next annual meeting of 
the stockholders; whp will either confirm the appointment or elect 
another in their place. 

3. AH the salaries shall be payable quarterly. 

4. All monies to be placed in biank, in the name of the corporation; 
and to be drawn fot by checks signed by the president and treasurer, 
aud countersigned by the secretary, and entered on the minutes. 

5. Weekly stated meetings to be held at nine o'clock in the mom 
ing: three managers to make a quorum; but if the president should be 
absent, it shall require the remaining four to make a quorum. 

6. The five managers to be authorised, 

A. To fix the route; or if recommended by the chief engineer, 
alter it. To borrow from time to time, on the credit of the companjj 
and the tolls and profits thereof; such sum or sums of money fi 
individuals, states, or body politic; on such terms and considerations 
they paay find adviseable. To issue certificates bearing interest 

per cent half annually; and to redeem the same at pli 
sure; or to issue certificates bearing duree per cent interest ann 
and be entitled to the future dividends with the original stockholdeip 
as soon as the first dividend is paid: when the interest of three p^ 
cent should cease. 

B. To buy or condemn from time to time, so much land as they maj 
think necessary for the use of the canal, towing paths, locks, wi 
houses, quays, aqueducts, and other necessary buildings. 

-C. To receive a rent for storage, quays &c. 

D. To make collateral cut or cuts to communicate with the 
canal, whenever they may think proper. 

E. To make a turnpike road of sixty-six feet wide, whenever 
may think it advantageous; and to receive a toll equal to that fixed 
water. i 

F. To make aqueducts, and to enlarge them for carriages to pad 
atid to receive the usual tolls therefore. ' 

G. To make wing walls and dams, wherever they may finditncce^ 
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H. The company to be obliged to make a substantial bridge oyer the 
! canal, wherever a public road is laid out before the canal is digging; 
but if dug, the county to make all bridges over the same. For all pri- 
^ vate roads the company to make a ford across the canal. 

r. The writs of ad quod damnum, should be to the sheriff of the 
adjoining counties; that improper verdicts njay be aVoided.^In con- 
demnations^ the jury ought! to be enjoined bylaw, to take into consi- 
deration the benefit resulting to the owner of the lands from the csinal 
^passing through the same. 

8. The stock of the company to consist of the present shares of the 
estem lock navigation; calculating the original sum paid; adding the 
terest of seven per centx>n the installments until the Ist July next; 
and to make a round sum of say dollars 200; tp call a further pay- 
baent on that day on each share, and grant new certificates of stock 
Ibr each share; whichnow consists of 2280 at 83 1-2 g 190,000. 

\ > 350 120 42,000. 

k ■■ ■ I. ■ 

[ Dollars 232,000 




9. The stock might be increased to three thousand shares; to be 
livided among the present, stockholders; or at their option until the 
|st July next; after that day to be open to the first subscribers. 
' 10. The state to be at liberty to subscribe an equal number of shares 
|» the individual stockholders; not transferable; payable in state cer-. 
[ificates of one thousand dollars each; bearing interest of six per cent, 
yable half yearly; and by installments of fifty thousand and at any 

le when requested by the managers three months previous thereto. 

is would amount to six hundred thousand dollars. And to appoint 
|tn agent, who shall have access, and may whenever he thinks proper, 
(xamine all the books and vouchers of the company; and the cash; and 
)e present at any or all meetings of the managers. 
» 11. The United States to make a free gift to the company, of two 
liillions of acres of land in the western territory, bordering on lake 

rie. 

_ • 

; 12. The United States to be permitted to subscribe ten thousand 
bares at two hundred dollars each; amounting to £ 2,000,000 payable 
Q certi^ficates of one thousand dollars each; bearing interest at six per 
|ent, payable half yearly and by installments ot one hundred thousand 
ioUars at any time when requested three months previously by the 
nanagers; and to become stockholders ior the amount paid, and no 
^ore. The president of the United States to appoint an agent, with 
be same privileges as the state agent. . . 

r 13. The managers to caus^ in December of every year, a state of 
tieh* affairs to be published in the newspapers; and forwarded to the 
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president and goVtoior; ahd tobe laid before the company at their aa-. 
nual meeting. 

14. The managers to pay to the stockholders, money-lenderB, the 
United States, and the state for their subscriptions; at ^the rate of 
three per cent yearly; payable half yearly; on the first day of January 
and first ol Julypt each year. 

15. To enable the managers to pay three per cent interest to the 
stockholders, money-lenders, the United States, alid to the state fof 
their subscriptions; the managers ought to be authorised to raise by 
way of lottery, fifty thousand dollars annually, ior twenty years; when , 
it may be calculated, that the work done, will prdduce sufficiettt t^Bi 
and profits to pay that rate, and probably more. 

Permit me to add a few general remarks. In this mode only, ot oft 
some such plan^ the public Interest must be joined to individual interest 
and exertions. It is more than probable, that the stockholders will elect 
a president and managers that are considerable stockholders; as well as: 
men oi talents, leisure and character: who being sufficiently compen- 
sated for their attention; will do their duty to increase their capMl 
by the dividends to be expected from this then valuable stock. And 
their transactions, being as it were public and connect; confidence in I 
them would be implicit; and any sum of money could be obtained on* 
a loan, perhaps of four per cent ior ever, after the first communication 
(torn the Salt-works to Rome on the Mohawk was completed: which 
being a distance of about fifty miles, might be accomplished in seven 
years; and which being the most productive, ought to be first executed. 
Th$ next to be done, would be the communication from the Mohawk 
to Hudson tide-water. But before any thing farther is attempted; a 
full .and complete survey and estimate of the whole route, and in dif- 
ferent directions, should be made by tWo experienced british engineers 
of known experience, joined with surveyors of the country^ of talents 
and local knowledge; and the necessary workmen, and best instru- 
ments; if feven two years or more were lost, and one hundred thousand 
dollars expended. — As soon as the tract of the v.hole route is fiill| 
ascertained; the lands required, should at once be purchased or con* 
deihned, by one and the same jury if possible; and the money therefd 
paid, or at the option of the land holder, converted into a loan, i 
stock like the money-lenders. Whenever the canal cuts a piece of landj 
it would be best to purchase the same, and re-sell it on ground rcnl 
when completed; perhaps for twenty times the price. Each lock oughl 
not to have less ground than two acres; to make use of surplus watei 
for mill seats. The ^lode ^dppted in Pennsylvania by William Westol 
Esq. for the size of the locks and canals, is, in my opinion best ca^ 
culated ior this climate; and preferable to small canals and boats, 
inclined plains, recommended by Robert Fulton Esq. which are 
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continued evefi in England; and would not suit our cold climate; nor 
would a large canal for arks and sloops be adviseable; since water oU 
^ojtne summit levels, could not be obtained in sufficient quantity at all 
seasons; and it would increase the expense df locks to an enormous 
amount; nay, be totally impracticable in some places. Hence a turn- 
pike road along the canal, would be highly necessary in New- York; 
and add but little to the cost; and the toll would pay it soon, though 
very moderate. The managers must use their discretion to fix the tolls 
from time to time; but the maximum dividend of tolls and profits 
should not exceed twenty-five per cent on the capital expended. — The 
shares subscribed by the state, and the additional shares of individuals, 
would more than finish the catial, from the salt works to Hudson tide- 
water; when the tolls and profits would probably pay an interest of 
six per cent on the capital expfehded; and allow the managers to pay 
an interest of six per cent, with the assistance of the sinking fund raised 
by lottery, on another million on loan: and thus progress until the 
whole be completed. 

As soon as the law is passed; the stockholders should appoint the 
I managers, and enact permanent rules and regulations, for the govem- 
\ ment of the board; and authorise them to purchase a convenient and 
large dwelling: the lower apartments thereof to be used for fire proof 
offices, and meetings of the bodrd; and the upper apartments for the 
accommodation of the president and family; that in case of indispo- 
sition, he may still be able to attend to the duties; for upon the presi- 
dent and the chief engineer, the prosperity of this great national under^ 

* taking must ultimately depend. 

* Sundry of the above remarks are frOm late private communications 
of William Weston Esq. and from an act of parliament made in 1801, 
forwarded by him to me. Wishing to promote internal navigation 
throughout the United States, I shall with pleasure give you any fur- 
tjier information in my power. • i 

I am very respectfully, 

Dear Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

*^ CHARLES G. PALESKE. 

THOMAS EDDY Esq. 

One of the commissioners of the state of New^Tork. 
P. S. September 30th 1810. 

I have omitted to observe; that it was a great mistake, and caused 
Confusion, disappointment, and serious losses, that the managers of 
bur eanals undertook to act as managers of the lotteries: some were 
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active, and accounted' hvAy and promptly; some were negligent, and 
procrastinated the settlement of their accounts; and some acted for 
purposes of speculation; and some of their accounts have not yet been 
setded; a considerable balance being claimed by the companies: each 
manager acting independant of the other, there was no control; no 
dieck; no responsibility; no reward for services rendered; no punish- 
ment for neglect or defalcation. Though the managers of lotteries 
should be appointed, and under the superintendance of the board of 
the canal; they ought to be unconnected with the same: besides, itie- 
quires di£Ferent talents, abilities and exertions to be a manager of lot- 
teries, than those which are requisite for a president or manager of an 
undertaking of vast importance, such as a canal; to execute which 
faithfully, must engage all their attention and time. Though this has 
hitherto not been the case in the state of New- York; I thought it 
proper to hint ^is mistake, to guard against the same ins future. 



Soon after the publication of the preceding letters, when it was 
ascertained that they were to appear in the form of a pamphlet, pains 
were taken to acquire more precise information, upon some particular 
points, than the writer' had belore been able to obtain. He has now 
the pleasure to insert the following extracts, from letters received 
from a gentleman of the first respectability, talents and enterprize, ia 
the stat6 of New- York, which will be found to contain information, 
deeply interesting to every olie, that regards the reputation and wel- 
fare of Pennsylvania, and the prosperity of its capital, as objects of 
pride and solicitude. 

It is not believed that the writer of the following letters would be 
scrupulous about the affixion of his name, yet, as he had not beeii apprized 
of such a freedom, it is not taken; and the more especially as the facts 
and observations themselves are sufficient to secure a deliberate peru- 
sal: it is enough to say, that their writer is an inhabitant of one of the 
interior counties of New- York, personally conversant with all ques- 
tions connected with internal improvements in tliat state, and, as his 
observations prove, as fully acquainted with the errors, advantage^ 
and duties, of Pennsylvania. 

With the subjoined letters was sent a manuscript map, the gnly on^ 
extant, of all the country north of the Pennsylvania line and lymg be- 
tween Tioga and Seneca counties, lakes Ontario and Erie; Which, it 
is tp be regretted cannot 1)e engraved and furnished with the letters, ft 
is, therefore, that it is particularly recommended to every reader toj 
place a good map before him, as he reads the letters, and to examSM 
Jt accurately — Adlum and Willis's map should be preferred. • ' 
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NUMBER I. 

November Sth. 1819. 

*^ I HAVE not, untU a few days since, been able to procure 
i&uch precise and accurate information, as would authorize me to make 
any communications to you, respecting the practicability of connecting, 
by a canal, the head of Seneca lake with the Tioga branch of the Sus- 
quehanna:— <ind I have thought it better not to write to you, on the 
other subjects of your letter, until it was ascertained whether there was 
a probability that the canal in question could be made; because had 
I the making of it been deemed impracticable, it mig^ht in some respects 
have altered the steps, which your legislature will (perhaps I should 
rather say, ought to) take, to connect Philadelphia with the western 
part of this state. 

^^ Between the Seneca lake and the Susquehanna there is a large and 

very wet swamp, from this issues Seneca inlet^ which after running 

thirteen miles "in a northerly direction, falls into Seneca, lake: no part 

of this stream is navigable excepting the last three miles adjoining the 

lake; this part yrill admit boats of considerable burden; the stream is a 

perennial one, radier swift, but its coiu-se is not obstructed by rapid's 

or falls:— -A^^w^own creek rises in the same swamp, and, after running 

in a southerly direction nine miles^ falls into tlie Tioga branch of the 

Susquehanna, near the village of Newtown: no part of this stream 19 

navigable, it is not so swift a stream as the Seneca inlet, and is equally 

free from falls or rapids. I have no doubt but that the waters of these 

creeks, together with what could be obtained from the swamp, out of 

which they^ flow, would be more than sufficient to feed a canal. 

" This information will convince you that no obstacle exists to pre- 
vent the opening the proposed canal; indeed nature has permitted it 
%o be more easily accomplished than the most sanguine person could 
have expected. What the cost of making it would be, a personal sur- 
vey by a scientific pei'son can alone determine; it may, however, be. 
safely asserted, that the expense, when compared with the magni- 
tude of the object, will not only be moderate but trifling. * 

'* If the members of your legislature intend to benefit Pennsylva- 
|jia, by ftbtaining, to any considerable extent, the trade of the Genes- 
»ee country, or by retaining the small portion of it which you now 
possess, I should suppose, that the undertaking, which would first 
Baturally present itself, would be the complete improvement of the 
navigation of the Susquehanna, from that part of it, which can b^ 
tnost advantageously connected, by roads or canals, with the Dela- 
srare and its waters, as far lup the river as the point where the Tioga 
branch crosses your state line. This, although of primary importance, 
snot the only necessaiy undertaking: it is essei5tial,.for reasons which 
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will be hereafter mentioned, that a good turnpike road should be made 
from the western bank of the Susquehanna (opposite tq the place, 
which may be deemed most eligible to connect with the Delaware) 
to that part of the Pennsylvania line, irom which the road could be 
most .easily continued to the village of Newtown. Should such exer- 
tions be made on your part, to procure our trade, they will be met by 
reciprocal efforts on ours. Your turnpike road and improvement of 
the Susquehanna, would doubtless be immediately extended from 
your line to the village of Newtown — operations, which, irom the I 
shortness of the distance, might, to be sure, be easily effected, but 
which are so entirely dependent upon yours that they never will be 
even commenced until yours shall be in great forwardness. 

" Previous to the consideration of the advantages, that the proposed 
improvements would produce, both for your state and for the westeni 
part of New-York, it will not, perhaps, be useless to take a general 
view of the most usual mode pursued by the storekeepers in this coun- 
try, in making their remittances to the merchants from whom tkey 
purchase goods. 

" By much the greater part, indeed I believe all the goods, that are 
sold in this country, are brought either from Philadelphia or from 
New^York. The produce of this country^ i/" wA^^^, is sent in arks 
(which, cannot return against the stream) to Baltimore or Philadel- 
phia, or which is the same thing to some intermediate place; if live 
stocky it is driven to Philadelphia or New- York. The advantage of 
sending wheat to Baltimore is, that, the conveyance of it being solely 
by water, the expense and waste of storage, loading and unloading &C. 
are prevented. /This saving is, nevertheless, more than counterbalanced^ 
by the dangerous navigation oi the lower part of the Susquehanna*, 
by the additional distance, which the hands, who navigate the arks,| 
have to return home by land; by the loss of time and expense whicb 
the storekeeper experiences in going to Philadelphia or New-York,j 
to purchase goods; and by, what is of more consequence to him ths 
all the rest, the unwillingness oi' merchants to credit country store- 
keepers, who, instead of making a direct remittance of their produce it 
payment for the goods purchased, turns that produce into cash in 
distant city, by which the certainty of making the regular remittanc 
is lessened in proportion to the accidents and temptations, to whit 
th^ storekeeper will be liable, by either losing, squandering,^X»-defrau( 
ing the merchant of so transferable 'a property as money. ) You wil 
readily peixeive that the storekeeper, who takes his produce to Philai 
delphia and purchases his goods in New-York, is almost equally sui 
jected to the last mentioned disadvantage: then, why, you ask, do( 
he not purchase his goods in Pennsylvania? — because the naviga^ 
of the Susquehanna is so uncertain that he cannot tell when to cafci 
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late i^pon receiving them; aijd because, even if he could wait, without 
inconvenience, tor five or six months, tor heavy articles, there is no 
road to enable him to cany home goods bearing land carriage, and 
without which he could not cany on his business. 

" It^ is true, that, notwithstanding these disadvantages, some few 
storekeepers take their produce to; and buy their goods in, Philadel- 
phia; but it Is mostly those who make their remittances in live stock; 
and even many of these, within a few years, have preferred driving 
their cattle to the North river: — ^this they have done with reluctance, 
because .vegetation lasts a month longer in Pennsylvania than in this 
country, the effect of which is that the cattle may be kept in this 
country until the very moment that the grass fails, and yet could get 
good pasture on their way to the southward, arid of course would ar- 
rive in so much better order, that the grazier in the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia, being able to keep them on pasture some time after their 
arrival, could afford to give more for them than the grazier on the 
north river. Great as these advantages of your southern situatioij are, 
they are still insufficient to compensate fbr the state of your roads, 
which are so very bad, that the cattle cannot b^ prevented from leav-- 
ing them and running into the woods, where they teed upon the laurel 
and of course many of them are thereby killed. This last circumstance 
entirely prevents the sending sheep into Pennsylvania. 
" By next post I will answer your other inquiries." 

NUMBER 11. 

November 25thy 181*0. 

*' MY last letter finished with taking a general view of the trade 
between this country and the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New- York. I shall now proceed to consider what portion of the trade 
of the western part of this state, Pennsylvania would immediately en- 
joy frona the making the proposed turnpike road, and from the con- 
templated improvements in the navigation of the Susquehanna; and 
also, how far those benefits might be extended, and the ultimate bene- 
fits your state would derive from the extension. 

" The turnpike road being finished, the country through which it 
passed, would soon be settled; the laurel and other noxious plants 
would be destroyed, and the pasture would be in much greater quan- 
tity, better and cheaper, than on the present roads:— this would not 
only enable us to send sheep into Pennsylvania and increase the num- 
ber of cattle driven to that state, but would also bring back to their 
brmer market those storekeepers, who have, within these three years 

t, resorted to the North river. Many farmers, who have not suffi- 
ie^t employment for their horses during the winter, would tak^ their 

9. 
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produce to the establishments, which would lo^tunQly be ma^e on the 
Susquehsmoa, sell it, ^iid bring back, at a moderate price, either gOQ4s ; 
for the storekeepers or necess^ies for their own families* In th^ ey^joU: 
of an extraordinary failure of the waters of th^ Susquehanna^ trbe \ 
storekeeper could bring up into the country the gpodis of light car- 
riage absolutely necessary to carry on his trade, and w^t until the V9- i 
ters should rise to transport his heavy goods* It is^ however, to be 
hoped, that the navigation of the Susquehanna wgyld be sq far mr 
proved as to render such an alternative unnecessary. Men of bu^i^e^s 
could not only travel speedily from this country %o Pennsylvania, s^y 
to your capital, but the establishn\ent of a regular ^nd frequent com- 
munication by mail would take place, a cirf:uinstmQe of inor^ import- 
atice, both in carrying on and promoting trade 9n4 intercouir^ betw^^ 
distant places, dian is^ perhaps, generally iinagiz&ed* 

^^ The navigation of the Susquehanna being inipraved, so 9s to 2^" 
mit loaded boats to return up to Newtown, tho^f , who at present <?(m- 
sider Baltimore as their market, owing to the fiLQiJity with which ^^ 
can return with their goods would find it mPJPe tp tfelir ^vant^g^ ^ 
carry their produce to Philadelphia; and for the swi^ reason, aU thppt 
•\vho took their produce, whether in whe^t or liv^ stock, to Phil^dc;^ 
phia, would exchange them for goods in th^t ^ity, and thereby saye^ 
expense and other inconveniencie^, which ] have befpre st2|te4 they ' 
were subjtected to, in proceeding to Neiji^-yprk for ^? purpose ^i pw- ; 
chasing the articles of their trade. 

*' The circuit of rich and fertile country, the produce of which Penn- . 
^ylvania would command, and the inhabitants of which she would 
supply with foreign and domestic merchandize and manufactures,, 
would be enlarged to an extent far beyond what your merchants, manu- 
facturers or legislators are, I conjecture, aware of* But, let me more 
particularly consider how far those improvements might be extended. 

" The first operation, which presents itself, is the connecting Seneca 
lake with the Tioga; from the information contained in my last letter 
you will be enabled to judge of the practicability of accomplishing 
thisr The next is the improvement of the navigation of the Tioga 
above Newtown, and of the Conhocton and Canisteo rivers, as far ui 
as Bath on the former, and Ark port on the latter. Whether it is pes 
sible to render those streams navigable at all seasons of the year, 
caimot positively say, but I conclude that it is from the circumstanc 
of some families, who now reside in this country, having moved ufu 
from Fishing creek, near Northumberland, in the months of June o£ 
the years 1796-7, in boats canying ten tons, to within one mile o; 
Hornill's (within a few miles of Arkport) qn the Canisteo. After th; 
month, or until the freshets prevail, those streams are so shallow 
not to admit of navigation, although they always contain a conside: 
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able quantity of water. The tieit imt)r6vcfticnt is the m^itig a turn- 
Jnke road from Philadelphia to Amsterdam on lake Erie, making An- 
gelica one of the points of direction. From the Pennsylvania liiie to 
Angelica and Amsterdam, the country would admit of a good road, 
the practicability^ elcpense, &c. of making the road irom Philadelphia 
to the Penifsylvahia line, you can best determine. I should suppose^ 
that those improvements would secure to Pennsylvania a trade with 
fiearly all the country between Seneca lake and lake Erie and certainly 
the trade in lite stock of fhe whole of the Genessee country. How far 
I may be correct in these opinions, the enclosed map, together with 
the infontitttioti I shall give you respecting the trade with Montreal, 
^ill in some degree enable you to decide. Had there been a direct 
foad from Philadelphia to Angelica, it would have saved several thou- 
sand dollars, in the expense of making a new settlement* By a refer- 
ence to the map you Will fiiid that Angelica is nearer to Philadelphia, 
in a direct line, than to New- York, or to the North river, by the pro- 
posed turnpike in this state, which will be nearly finished next fall. 
How toatiy gentlemen of yonr city have been incredulous, when they 
hare beeli informed that Amsterdam was nearer, in a direct line, to 
Philadelphia than to New- York, merely because it happens to lie in 
the same state, of which the latter city is the metropolis. 

" I coftiider Montreal, and not New-York, as your great rival in 
, the trade of our western country, which has within these two years 
commenced, and must rapidly continue, to be diverted from the latter 
to the former city. The merchants of Montreal have, within a few 
mbtiths, established stores at the mouth of the Genessee river, at So- 
dus bay, and at Otsego, %nd are giving notice in all our papers that 
they will not only purchase produce, but advance money on produce 
deposited with them for transportation to Montreal. They are even 
extending their views Still further, and are making diligent enquiries 
as to the practicability of rendering the Genessee river navigable, 
whereby they hope to be enabled to send merchandise up that river, 
land thence crossing to the Allegheny (a distance of but twenty-five 
[miles) be able to supply the western part of Pennsylvania, the state of 
jbhio &c. with goods at a cheaper rate than they can be furnished from 
pny of the ports of the United States* From the number of very high 
^d perpendicular falls in the Genessee, many may deem such an un- 
jdertakitig not only as utterly impracticable, but visionary; yet who 
shall say what it is impossible, for enterprize, aided by capital, and sti- 
mulated by a sufficient motive, to effect? who, that is acquainted with, 
khe history of the internal improvement of Great Britain, the hills that 
pave been surmounted, the mountains that have been bored through, 
file rivers over which canals have been thrown, shall assert that Nia- 
gara itstlf will not yield to their exertions? who, that contemplates 
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the assiduity and perseverance, with which her merchants and manu- 
facturers, aided^by government, are turning into canals the ditehes of 
those countries, from which there is the remotest prospect oi ;cny 
quantity of produce being diverted to their island, thus making up for 
their own want of territory, by engrossing to themselves the interior 
of other nations — can suppose that they will not strain every nerve 
to possess themselves of the productions of so rich and extensive a 
country, rapidly increasing in population and wealth, and with thp 
importance of which its own Atlantic inhabitants are either unac- 
quainted, or else undervalue and disregard* 

" Montreal, however, cannot divert from you the produce of this 
country in live stock, norcaii she, as her harbor is frozen, for a very 
gre^t portion of the year, enter into a competition with you to obtain 
the produce in wheat, to that extent which her local situation and the 
cnterprize of her merchants would otherwise enable her to do, TheVigh 
price of wheat generally depends upon foreign demand,and in proportion 
as the demand for so absolutely necessary an article of support is ur- 
gent, in that proportion the price is exhorbitant; which, together with 
the bounty, on the importation of that grain, frequently given by Ae 
countries in which scarcity exists, produces such an influx of wheat 
as speedily to supply the exigency, and to render the demand of short 
duration. The probability, therelore, is, that a foreign market would 
be glutted from the ports of the United States, before Montreal couli 
supply it with a ship-load of grain, and of course the Montreal mer- 
chant could not afford to give so much for wheat as our merchants 
of the middle states. Indeed it is a fact, that, except during the em- 
bargo, wheat never has been so high at Montreal as in the ports o! 
the United States. 

: " It is evident that the return trade from a sea-port to the interior, 
which consists of articles of high value in comparison with their bulk 
and weight, is carried on with cheapness, in some degree proportionate 
to the quantity of the trade, irom the interior to the sea-ports which 
consists of heavy and bvilky produce but ot small value. The immensJ 
quantity of this rude produce, which, by making the improvementi 
suggested, Pennsylvania would certainly draw into the midst ot he 
population from the Genessee country, &c. would enable her to trans 
mit by return, up the Susquehanna and Canisteo, her merchandize 
manufactures and surplus articles, at a very cheap rate^ by means C 
the numerous persons and conveyances employed in bringing the rud 
produce to her markets. Nor is the importance of the measure Umite* 
here, Pennsylvanians might transport their goods from the Canisteo 
the Allegheny (a distance of only 48 miles, 20 of which, from Ho] 
nell's tp Angelica, isr nearly tumpiked) and thence down that rivj^J ^ 
the weiitern part of Pennsylvania, to Pittsburgh and the O)xio,d 
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thus undersell the Montreal merchant, however enterprising and in- 
dustrious. 

*' I assure you, that I suggested, several years ago, to many gentle- 
men of Philadelphia, the practicability of supplying the whole western 
country with goods at a much cheaper rate, by means of the Susque- 
hanna and Allegheny rivers, than they have be.en furnished at by the 
present mode of land carriage to Pittsburg — and, yet, there were very 
few, wfio did not regard the project as ^visionary! this last summer, 
two storekeepers, one of whom had purchased his goods in Philadel- 
phia, the other in New- York, passed through Angelica, and thence 
proceeded with their property down the Allegheny — a circumstance, 
which increases my confidence, that, when the proper improvements 
shall have been made, the Ohio or western states will all be supplied 
with goods by this route. 

*' I shall be happy to communicate such further information as may 
be calculated to induce your legislature to make those improvements, 
and to convince them of the absolute necessity of commencing them 
speedily, if they wish to prevent the trade of this important country 
from passing entirely to Canada. But let me remark that, besides ad- 
dressing the legislature, Franklin' ought to appeal to the merchants, 
manufacturers and holders of real estate, in Philadelphia, and urge 
them to exert themselves to obtain a cheap and expeditious route of 
communication with the head-waters of the Susquehanna and Alle- 
gheny, and of course with the northern and western lakes. I believe 
that, if they had any just conception of the importance of such a mea- 
sure that they would make every effort, in conjunction with the legis- 
lature to complete the improvements I have mentioned." ^ 

NOTES. 

Hie Genessee country consists of seven counties; three northenky viz. Ontatio, Genessee, and Niagara; four fotaft-' 
. em, viz. Steuben, Allegheny, Cattaraugus and Chatattque.~Ontario county is, it b believed, the third in the state 
as to population, although ^ere is still much unsettled land in it. 

From Geneva, the princqial town of Ontario county, to Albany, the distance is 192 miles, in a direct line: from 
the same town to Philadelphia, about 210. 

From Amsterdam, the principal town of Niagara county, to Albany 299 mifes— to Philadelphia 305 miles. 

From Batavia, the principal town of Genessee county, to Albany 259 miles— to Philadelphia 242. 

From Bath, principal town of Steuben county, by the turnpike now completing, to Itingston on the North river, 
205 miles— to Philadelphia, by Newtown, Wilkesbarre and Easton, 210. 

From Angelica, principal town of Alleghany county, to Kingston 245 miles— to Philadelphia 218. 

From Great Valley creek, centre of Cattaraugus county, by way of Angelica, to Kingston 273 miles— to Phila- 
delphia 248. 

From Mayville, principal town of Chatauque county, bordering on lake E^rie, by way of Angelica, to Kingston 
297 miles— to Philadelphia 272. 
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